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Marxism and Esthetics 


ciple, the equation, the law to the instance, the 

single fact, is the hardest to cross. The shadow of 
actuality darkens the crucial step of all syllogisms that 
are not purely formal. The shadow, if not darkest, is 
most troublesome in ethical and esthetic criticism. 
One test tube of acetic acid or another, this atom or 
that, the difference is unimportant. But it is this act, 
this choice, this person, this picture, this poem and no 
others that so imperiously are the final terms of ethical 
and esthetic study. From ethics and esthetics wedemand 
always more than an orderly, harmonious system of 
principles; we must have light on this act and this 
picture. Thus it is not surprising to find often in these 
fields a disparity between theoretical and practical 
attainments. 

There is a further difficulty. In physical investigations 
we begin by knowing what the physical fact is; we 
have to start with an established orientation marking 
the potential characteristics of experience that serve 
to define the physical fact. But we are initially in doubt 
about the very identity of the moral and esthetic fact. 
Man, the moral agent, is at once electrons, muscles 
glands nerves and fat, a bundle of ideas, a product of 
evolution, a member of society —a physical, physio- 
logical, psychological, biological, social fact, and any 
number of others. Likewise a work of art: it too is 
electrons, a common-sense object, a product of its 
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environment, an effect of a man’s conscious actions, a 
cause of ideas in other men. We seem never quite sure 
which among these roles is relevant to the problems 
set by ethics and esthetics. The moral and the artistic 
fact refuse definition in any one field alone. 

This is just what must be remembered: the identity 
of a work of art, as of a moral act (or of anything else, 
for that matter), is not to be sought in some logical 
abstraction; the identity is an identity of meaning, 
consisting in the mutual translatibility of definition in 
one context to definition in any other. The man that I 
know is not an unrelated substantial ego; nor the work 
of art, a pure art-essence. Such knowledge, thomists 
say, is reserved for the angels. I know a man precisely 
through my ability to understand that the man asleep, 
the man awake, the man walking, voting, praying, 
working, thinking, being operated on, being studied in 
a psychological laboratory, loving his wife and digesting 
his dinner, mean mutually each other, mean, as we 
can say, ‘that same man’. The picture, too, elements 
analysable by the chemist, canvas and pigments, 
balance of lines and colors, symbol of human tragedy 
and religious dogma, reflecting feudal society, painted 
for the vainglory of a dissolute noble, food and shelter 
for the artist, that too I know as an identity, I can 
define, only through this reflexive meaning relationship. 
Its identity, as I can know it, lies not in any static 
substance, but exactly in its ability to survive reduction 
In any given context. 

What I have just been saying applies of course to 
definition in any field. The difficulty is less noticeable 
in the physical sciences only because the orientation of 
physical definition is more standardized. There is 
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evidence, however, that. the accepted orientation in 
science is- breaking down. Positivism was an. early 
revolt against it. Pragmatism, and Spenglerism with 
its attempt to show the relations of scientific method 
and theory to other cultural factors, have followed. 
But dialectical materialism, with its attack on ‘vulgar 
materialism’, its relating of scientific ideologies not 
merely to a vague destiny with Spengler but even to 
such specific factors as the relations of classes, is the 
most impressive reminder that ‘pure science’ is an 
artificial construction, that the orientation of scientific 
definition is in no sense an absolute. 

The function of science, in the sum total of the process of the 
reproduction of social life, is the function of orientation in the 
external world and in society, the function of extending and deepen- 
ing practice, increasing its effectiveness, the function of a peculiar 
struggle with nature, with the elemental progress of social develop- 
ment, with the classes hostile to the given socio-historical order. 
The idea of the self-sufficient character of science (‘science for 
science’s sake’) is naive: it confuses the subjective passions of the 
professional scientist, working in a system of profound divisions 
of labour . . . with the objective social role of this kind of ac- 
tivity. ... The fetishing of science, as of other phenomena of 
social life, and the deification of the corresponding categories in 
a perverted ideological reflex of a society in which the division of 
labour has destroyed the visible connection between social func- 
tions, separating them out in the consciousness of their agents as 
absolute and sovereign values. Yet any — even the most abstract 
— branch of science has a quite definite vital importance in the 
course of historical development. 


On the other hand, there is more unanimity about 
one distinguishing characteristic of works of art, one 
way of identifying the artistic fact and of orienting 


1N. Bukharin, Theory and Practice from the Standpotnt of Dialectical Materialism, 
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our approach to works of art, than 1s often recognized. 
This unanimity is obscured by verbal variations; but 
if we consider: Aristotle’s ‘unity’, a unity he is so 
careful to separate from that of a causal sequence in 
time; Plato’s ‘form of beauty’ in its relation to the form 
of the good; Aquinas’ ‘unity’, ‘harmony’, ‘radiance’; 
Coleridge’s ‘unity in variety’, ‘sameness with dif- 
ference’; Clive Bell’s ‘significant form’; Grudin’s 
‘contextual symbolization’; even, though here the 
problem is approached backwards, I. A. Richards’ 
“synaesthesis’; and all the variations of these, — there 
does seem to be an important similarity. I have tried 
in several ways, for my own purposes, to restate what I 
believe this long tradition is referring to. In a work of 
art we do not merely know something through a me- 
dium: the medium is itself an integral part of what the 
work of art means. Thus a work of art has a unique 
‘logic’ of its own, a ‘logic of the medium’, whose 
reference is not alone to something ‘external’ — like a 
conclusion in what is ordinarily called logic, or a 
causally related situation in the ‘logic’ of the physical 
sciences — but a logic that is, “subject to the condi- 
tions of general or abstract expressiveness in the same 
medium,” ? partly reflexive or self-referent. We may 
call such a logic ‘esthetic form’. 

Let us accept, then, form or unity or structure or 
contextual symbolization or esthetic logic or however 
we may choose to call it, as a characteristic of works of 
art. This, evidently, does not get us far. It is like the 
advice to “be honest” or the statement that ‘the 
fittest survive.” It is all very well to want to be honest; 
the trouble is to know just what is honest on this 

? From Bosanquet’s definition of Beauty, 4 History of Aesthetics, p. 5. 
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particular occasion. Granted, the fittest survive; but 
what precisely makes for fitness at any particular 
stage? These are abstract — partly structural, partly 
directive formulas. Yet they are not without their uses. 
They indicate the direction of our enquiries; they orient 
our investigation. Thus, the recognition that all art 
has form and unity is so abstract and general that it 
tells us little about any given work of art; the formal 
possibilities are innumerable, and it is not form in 
general but this form of this work that interests us. 
Nevertheless, accepting form as a defining charac- 
teristic, and understanding that the form is in terms of 
the work of art itself, that the ‘logic’ of the medium of 
the work is based on the nature of the medium, we 
are aided. If there is an egg-shape in the picture, we 
look for its ‘explanation’, its ‘reason’ for being there, 
in the other shapes of the picture, in its relations to 
those other shapes and its place in the entire spatial 
composition taken as a single whole; we do not give 
as the reason for the egg-shape that there happened to 
be an egg on the table in front of the artist while he 
was painting — though this may very well have been 
true. If Hamlet gets angry, we ‘explain’ this by some- 
thing else in the play; not by going back to a chronicle 
that might say that on such and such an occasion a 
historical prince of Denmark got angry. 

However, this is no more than a partial orientation. 
This defining characteristic of works of art is not their 
‘essence’, nor does it offer an adequate criterion for 
judging their value. It is simply one among always 
other roles that a work of art does play. The attempt to 
concentrate exclusively on this role is what leads to art 
for art’s sake and pure art theories. Such theories, like 
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pure science theories, are a misunderstanding. A work 
of art whose only identity was formal, which played no 
other than the esthetic role, would be nothing at all. 
The only picture possible on that basis is a bare canvas. 
Significant identity emerges only when the identity 
endures from one context to another. There is always 
another role to play, always reference to something 
‘external’, in any actual work of art. Even a few blobs 
of color on the canvas will be potentially representative 
of certain colors of objects in the common sense world; 
any line or combination of lines, of common-sense 
spatial dimensions. The result of extreme pure art 
attempts is merely to deprive the artist of varied pos- 
sibilities for enriching his work: without, for example, a 
recognizable degree of representation in pictures — 
quite apart from the values it might give as representa- 
tion — complex spatial effects are impossible and many 
of the most interesting curves and figures are elimi- 
nated; without a powerful ideological content, the 
metaphors of a poem are likely to lose the chief source 
of their power to move us. There is no doubt that we 
find dull or trivial most art that tries too hard to be 
self-contained. And we are forced to believe, unless 
our definition of form is question-begging, that very 
great art — Shakespeare, Michelangelo would be ex- 
amples — is often not the best ‘formally’. 

The natural and merited reaction against pure art 
theories is tempted, as reactions so often are, to fall to 
the other extreme, and deny the autonomy of art, the 
validity of an esthetic category, altogether. There is no 
final way of proving this extreme false; the most that 
can be done is to offer considerations that might lead 
us to regard it as unacceptable. The mind is such that 
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it may disregard certain-aspects of experience if it so 
chooses. No one can prove to me that the sun is ninety 
odd million miles away if I do not accept the method 
of proving so unlikely a statement. I may rule out the 
esthetic approach to works of art, and ‘reduce’ art to 
some one or other of its roles — psychological, social, 
whatever it may be — if I want to. I may, on the other 
hand, concentrate as exclusively as I can on the es- 
thetic role. Or I may, finally, recognize that the au- 
tonomy of a work of art is to be found not in a bare 
esthetic identity, but in its continuity from one role 
to another, and I may therefore approach it through 
every role that seems to me, in the given case, relevant. 

I propose to examine certain problems raised by one 
reaction to pure art theories. This reaction, known 
variously as ‘proletarian’, ‘marxian’, ‘revolutionary’ 
esthetics, has been attracting a rapidly growing number 
of American critics. Though no authoritative statement 
of its doctrines and methods has been made, there is a 
recognizable agreement in the approaches of the critics 
who accept it. There are likewise, however, a number of 
confusions shared by all, or most of these critics, and 
some of these confusions it will be my effort to elucidate. 


An underlying doctrine common to and insisted upon 
by all marxian critics of art and literature might seem 
to be that, expressed generally and vaguely, “art is 
subordinate to life.” Yet surely this is not peculiar to 
marxism. No one of intelligence believes that art is not 
subordinate to life. So far as the general point goes, 
anti-marxian critics like Eliot, Fernandez and Dobrée 
would be in entire agreement with professed marxists 


like Mirsky, Granville Hicks, Calverton and Edmund 
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Wilson. Nevertheless, it must be remembered that art 
is subordinate to life in the sense not of one thing as 
opposed to another thing, but of a part to an organic 
whole. The failure to recognize that art is not something 
other than life but an integral part of life is implicit in 
most marxian criticism. From this failure there follows 
the actual interpretation of this general, seemingly 
undeniable, doctrine: art, one aspect of life, is subor- 
dinate not to ‘life’ in general, but to another aspect of 
life — specifically, to the social-economic aspect viewed 
in marxian terms. Since this latter aspect contains 
integrally a revolutionary program for social-economic 
change, it is clear that one must be a marxist philosoph- 
ically and politically to accept marxian esthetics on 
this first point. 

It is, however, interesting to observe that, ironically 
and half-paradoxically, art is in the long run a much 
more important part of life for marxism than for tradi- 
tional criticism. Art is one of the aspects of human life 
that gives value to that life as a whole, it is a focus of 
values helping to mark off men from animals, civiliza- 
tion from savagery, that serves to make life in some 
measure worth living —no marxist nor anyone else 
would maintain that the mere satisfaction of animal 
necessities would justify human life. In the history of 
the West the major foci of values have been: religion, 
war, romantic sexual love, family relations, patriotism 
(bound up since the renaissance with nationalism), 
friendship, art, and more recently the individualistic 
pursuit of wealth and its accompaniments. According 
to the marxian program, in the socialist state to be 
established after the period of proletarian dictatorship, 
religion, war, traditional family relations, patriotism, 
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and the pursuit of wealth wiil all be abolished, and 
romantic love; which now is closely joined to capitalist 
property relations, will be profoundly altered. This 
leaves art and friendship, together with social co-opera- 
tion for the benefit of the abstraction ‘society’ or 
‘mankind’ to bear the burden of providing values. It 
is beside my present point that one may think the 
values attached to religion, war, patriotism and the 
family, bad. These have been traditional supports of 
values: that is the historical fact — though at present, 
revolution or no revolution, they are all of them en- 
dangered. Nor is the usual contention of marxists that 
what is worth preserving among these values will find 
new attachments in a socialist society anything more 
than a hopeful a priori faith, a speculation with little 
or no historical justification. Religious values without a 
God and theological dogma, family relations without 
the family, even patriotism without war, are called so 
only by grace of metaphor. 

This conclusion about the altered position of art 
in a socialist society is not always explicitly faced by 
marxists, but it is implicit in their theory and their 
practical program. Moreover, it will almost always 
emerge in a conversation with a marxist: in defending a 
socialist society as an acceptable embodiment of the 
good life, they are forced to emphasize again and again 
the great part that art can play; or often, taking the part 
for granted, they will be concerned to show that art of 
the noblest sort will be possible without the ideologies 
(from religion, war, class distinctions, etc.) that have 
traditionally supplied its material. 


. Social construction and psycho-physical self-education 
will become two aspects of one and the same process. All the arts 
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— literature, drama, painting, music and architecture will lend 
this process beautiful form. More correctly, the shell in which the 
cultural construction and self-education of Communist man will 
be enclosed, will develop all the vital elements of contemporary 
art to the highest point. Man will become immeasurably stronger, 
wiser and subtler; his body will become more harmonized, his 
movements more rhythmical, his voice more musical. The forms 
of life will become dynamically dramatic. The average human type 
will rise to the heights of an Aristotle, a Goethe, or a Marx. And 
above this ridge new peaks will rise. 


Art, for the transition period humbly a handmaiden, 
is after the establishment of the socialist society, ele- 
vated to a merger in a new Trinity. I do not believe 
that art can or ought to play any such role. The belief 
that it can is in my eyes a false and dangerous idolatry. 

Nevertheless, by following the Tolstoian approach to 
art as a social matter, as a means of communication 
among men, as affecting and being affected by the 
other interests of man, as capable of influencing the 
actions and beliefs of men, cherishing class hatreds or 
promoting sympathy and co-operation, the marxian 
critics do a necessary and a noble service. Marxism can 
never be merely rejected; there is so much in marxism 
that is true and good that, if we do not accept it, we 
must find a position that will include its true and its 


good. 


In analysing more specific problems of esthetic criti- 
cism it will be useful to distinguish certain possibly 
independent variables. For my purposes: the work of 
art, the artist, the audience, the critic, the social-eco- 
nomic environment in which the work of art is produced, 
the environment in which it is appreciated or criticized. 


’ Leon Trotsky, the last paragraph of Literature and Revolution. 
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To begin with, my approach will be through the critic’ s 
problems. 

At a given period in the history of a given culture, the 
methods of production determine the makeup and rela- 
tions of classes (this follows from the marxian definition 
of classes, which is in terms of their economic function — 
that is, their part in production); the relations between 
classes determine political and social alignments and 
institutions; philosophies and beliefs arise as apologies 
for and rationalizations of these alignments and insti- 
tutions, and through them the given relations between 
classes and the methods of production; religion and art 
are the final epiphenomenal synthetic expressions of the 
philosophies and beliefs, through them of political and 
social institutions, and so on down. 

And so man is historically given as socia/ man. . . . This social 
man, i. e., human society, in order to live, must produce. . . . In the 
process of production there takes place a ‘metabolism’ (Marx) 
between society and nature. In this process . . . people are in 
definite relationship one with another and with the means of! 
labour. These relations are historical, their totality constitutes the 
economic structure of society... . The economic structure of 
society (the ‘mode of production’) includes, above all, the relation- 
ship between classes. On this basis there grows up the ‘super- 
structure’: political organisations and State power, moral norms, 
scientific theories, art, religion, philosophy, etc. The ‘mode of 
production’ determines also the ‘mode of conception’: theoretical 
activity is a ‘step’ in the reproduction of social life; its material 

. is determined, in the long run, by the development of pro- 
ductive forces . . . the forming principles, the ‘mode of conception’ 
in the literal sense, reflect the ‘mode of production’, the socio-class 
structure of society and its complex requirements. . .. (Buk- 
harin, op. ciz:, p..12.) 

This, so far, is ‘vulgar marxism’. Fully developed 
marxism takes more account of time, is more dynamic, 
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and has a more flexible dialectic. The philosophies 
(ideologies), the religion and the art are not mere 
epiphenomena, but are in their turn causally efficacious 
in altering institutions and class relationships. Their 
causal efficacy is limited, but real. However, for both 
types, the suggested interpretation of works of art is in 
social-economic terms: art ‘is’ a product of the social- 
economic environment, it ‘is explained by’ the social- 
economic environment, etc. From this it follows that the 
critic’s business in dealing with works of art is with the 
social-economic environment in which the artist and 
the work appeared. It should be remarked at once 
that the general method is not so new as some of the 
recent converts seem to think it. The ‘social’ approach 
to art has been the usual academic approach in this 
country for several generations. The distinctiveness of 
marxian artistic criticism does not lie in its novelty, 
but comes from the general superiority of the marxian 
dialectic in interpreting society and history to any 
method made academic use of. 

From the first part of this essay it is clear that art ‘is’ 
a product of its social-economic environment in the sense 
that, as it might be expressed, the social-economic role 
is one of the roles that a work of art does play, one con- 
text in which it has meaning as an identity. An extreme 
form of marxian esthetics is thus an attempted ‘reduc- 
tion’, the reduction of art to its social-economic role 
alone. From a formal point of view, this reduction, like 
any other reduction, is meaningless, since there can be 
meaning in one context only from the point of view of 
some other context. The reduction of all the works of 
man to their social role simply eliminates all distinction 
among them, and thus makes impossible all analysis and 
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discussion. But I do not wish to rest on a purely formal 
argument. I Have suggested also a way of interpreting 
this reduction: it is the statement that for the critic 
the social role of a work of art is the most ‘relevant’ 
in dealing with his problems about the work of art. 
If it is objected that in relevance a merely ‘subjective’ 
standard is being brought in, it may be replied that 
this is true only when the meanings of ‘subjective’ and 
‘objective’ are derived from an implicit psycho-physical 
dualism, where the objective is identified with a change- 
less matter ordered according to eternal laws. For if 
it is accepted that the mind is always activein knowledge 
and that knowledge is historically conditioned — and 
this is accepted by dialectical marxism ‘ — then rele- 
vance is at least a potentially objective matter, at least 
partly objective. The marxist would hardly deny that 
dialectical materialism is more relevant in the interpre- 
tation of historical events than theological or bourgeois 
methods, and that its relevance is due to the character- 
istics of the events as well as the mind of the interpreter. 

The recognition that a standard of relevance is in- 
volved in dealing with social and historical material is a 
tacit recognition that no reductive causal explanation 
is possible. To a limited degree we can discover the form 
of certain causal relations, but no more. If we are to 
assert significantly that methods of production are 
causally related to social, political, artistic, and religious 
factors, we must at the same time assert that the direct- 
ness of the causal relation is not uniform, that produc- 
tive-economic factors are sometimes more, sometimes 


less determinative of the other factors. Otherwise we 


4 As indeed it must be if marxism is to be a revolutionary method of action as 
well as a method of interpretation. Though Lenin was never clear about this, as 
a careful reading of Materialism and Empirio-Criticism will amply show. 
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reach an irrational historico-mysticism, which is indeed 
what extreme marxism tends to become. There is an 
immediate parallel in the theological interpretation 
of history: God’s chosen people are prosperous, there- 
fore they are pleasing in his sight; the Philistines are 
prosperous, therefore the chosen people are being 
punished by God for their idolatry and wickedness; the 
chosen people are obeying God’s will and are yet 
smitten, therefore God is showing them that his King- 
dom is not of this World; they are prosperous and yet 
wicked, therefore he is lulling them in false security to 
make more spectacular the pouring of the vial of his 
wrath. Or: if the Florentines capture Pisa, it is because 
their growing industry requires an outlet to the sea; if 
they lose Pisa by becoming embroiled in intra-city 
feuds, it is because the rising merchant class will not 
submit longer to the rule of the hereditary nobles; if 
they ally themselves with the Pope, it is because they 
want commercial independence from the inroads of the 
Emperor; if they break with the Pope, it is because he 
has been demanding a money tribute that is exhausting 
the bankers; if they call in the Duke of Athens as prince, 
it is because only under a strong single ruler will the 
classes within the city unite to gain commercial pros- 
perity. There will always be a theological and always an 
economic explanation, if the investigator has sufficient 
ingenuity. 

This parallel would naturally be rejected by marxists, 
chiefly on the ground that the theological explanation 
brings in an unknowable or what is merely ‘subjective’, 
whereas the economic interpretation rests on factors 
amenable to ‘objective’ study. (The ‘vulgar’ marxist 
might state it this way: the theological interpretation 
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is false, the economic interpretation true.) Yet surely 
this rejection-is an abandonment of the dialectical ap- 
proach to history. For Hebrew prophets and medieval 
saints, the theological explanation was sufficiently ob- 
jective. The marxist replies: “Only the proletariat, 
which has as its objective the creation of the classless 
society, is freed of limitations to its conception of the 
historical process and creates a true, genuine history of 
nature and society.”® As an example of dialectic, I do 
not find this reply convincing. 

I have been qualifying marxian method in general, 
and the qualifications apply certainly to marxian 
criticism of works of art. Criticism in social-economic 
terms is sometimes relevant and sometimes not; some- 
times more and sometimes less relevant. A theorem in 
calculus plays also, on occasion, a social-economic role; 
and an understanding of the relation of advanced mathe- 
matics to the capitalist mode of production is an im- 
portant achievement of marxism. But it is ridiculous to 
imagine that this role is relevant to most of the problems 
that concern mathematicians. The basis of The Divine 
Comedy in feudal society is a necessary and valuable aid 
to the full understanding of it, but this is not the only, 
nor for many purposes the most important thing. With 
respect to mathematics, at least, this would be half- 
heartedly admitted by intelligent marxists: “Naturally, 
it is not a question of the direct practical importance of 
any individual principle —e. g., in the sphere of the 
theory of numbers, or the doctrine of quantities, or the 


5B. Hessen, The Social and Economic Roots of Newton’s “Principia,” p. 4— 
based on Marx, preface to Critique of Political Economy. Thomists, in this, as else- 
where, are wise enough to admit the limitations of human knowledge. “The Angels, 
who see all the happenings of this universe in the creative ideas, know the philosophy 
of history; philosophers cannot know it” — Jacques Maritain, Three Reformers, 
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theory of conditioned reflexes’ (Bukharin, op. cit., p. 
10). However, Bukharin goes on in the next sentence to 
betray the historico-mysticism to which I have already 
referred: ‘“‘It is a question of systems as a whole, of ap- 
propriate activities, of chains of scientific truths, repre- 
senting in the /ong run the theoretical expression of the 
‘struggle with nature’ and the social struggle.” “In 
the Jong run” gives the key: the application of critical 
analysis in detail is denied; it is only the blurred general- 
ity that can be asserted. The impossibility of detailed 
critical analysis is a characteristic of all mysticism. 
There is, I think, a crucial argument, or rather double 
argument, to show the inadequacy of an extreme marx- 
ian approach to art. An esthetic theory must provide 
us with acceptable criteria for evaluating works of art, 
and for distinguishing among them; and this, reductive 
social-economic criticism does not as: not even in a way 
that would be acceptable to any marxist. Whatever 
theory about art we hold, it is admitted that works of 
art represent a complex organization of experience, and 
that they are important. It is further admitted that some 
works of art are more important or better than others. 
It is not the business of criticism to give out a hierarchy 
of works of art arranged in a definite order from worst to 
best. Criticism is required, however, to judge in some 
measure — no one would maintain that some trivial 
chalkmarks or a hot torch song are to be put on the 
same level as Giotto’s frescoes or Antony and Cleopatra. 
Yet, reduced to their social role, all works of historic art 
(this would not be true of the hypothetical socialist art) 
become merely the expression of the beliefs and ideals 
of one class at one historic period as opposed to other 


classes. The only method for judging, then, would be: 
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that art is best which expresses the ideologies and feel- 
ings of the dominant class, or which is most revolution- 
ary — that is, best expresses the ideals of the class about 
to come into power. Any such device would mean in- 
cluding Shakespeare and Kyd and Ford on the same 
level, Edgar Guest and Thomas Hardy, Maxfield 
Parrish and Picasso, Vermeer and Jordaens, Bach and 
Sankey. 

Second, the social-economic approach does not pro- 
vide a sufficient basis for the kind of discrimination that 
everyone, and among them marxists, has always recog- 
nized to be necessary in dealing with works of art. 
For example, the recognition of the class struggle and 
general social-economic factors will enable us to dis- 
criminate between Chaucer, parasite of the feudal 
aristocracy, and Langland, champion of the oppressed 
proletariat; between Titian’s portraits of nobles and 
kings and Italian intellectuals, and Rembrandt’s por- 
traits of merchants and shopkeepers; between simple 
peasant melodies and Brahms’ catering to the jaded 
ears of the risen bourgeoisie; between Raphael’s unso- 
cially conscious madonnas and Daumier’s vicious satire; 
between Henry James’ atavistic renaissance gentle- 
manly honor and Dickens’ sentimentalization of the 
petty bourgeoisie. But even if we granted that such a 
method of discriminating were indeed relevant and im- 
portant — which traditional criticism, of course, in 
most cases, would not do — it could not operate to dis- 
tinguish Chaucer from Gower, Titian’s portraits from 
Philippe de Champagne’s, Brahms from Jerome Kern, 
Raphael’s madonnas from Andrea del Sarto’s, Henry 
James from Galsworthy. And, whether art is regarded 
as an amusement for the leisure class or a developer of 
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the new man, everyone grants that this latter kind of 
discrimination must be made. 

In practise what naturally happens is that the marx- 
ian critic brings in some additional, non-social criterion, 
such as technique® (V. F. Calverton) or the complete- 
ness and richness with which the social beliefs, ideologies 
and feelings are summed up in the work of art (Edmund 
Wilson, apparently —cf. what he has written on 
Proust). However, these are either — as the first often 
is — a naive version of the old form and content separa- 
tion that has long since been abandoned by traditional 
critics; or, as the second is, a recognition of the other 
roles a work of art plays: the psychological-biographical, 
and the esthetic (by which I mean partly the technical, 
in general that which pertains to the ‘logic’ of the 
medium of the work of art — cf. above). Thus the marx- 
ian criticism becomes at best a corrective of and an 
addition to traditional criticism, not in any sense a re- 
volt from it. 


I have been dealing with the work and the artist in 
relation to the environment in which they appeared. We 
may, however, bring in another variable, the environ- 
ment in which they are appreciated and criticized (the 
two environments would coincide in the case of con- 
temporary works of art). This shift might alter the ap- 
proach, the judgments about what is relevant. 

For one thing, the present social-economic environ- 
ment is different from those in which works of art of the 


§ Plekhanov and others have maintained that form too is derivative from the 
social-economic environment — but this could be only in a very general way (as 
before, in the Jong run), for nothing in our analysis of society can disclose the type 
of complexity we find in works of art. There is no direct correspondence or ratio 
between the terms of social and esthetic criticism. 
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past were produced. Particularly when, as in the case 
of the middle ages, that environment was fairly coherent 
and unified, it was an implicit element of the cultural 
background of an audience contemporary to the work 
of art. It was an immediate part of the reality it knew, 
a categorical eye through which it saw the world, and did 
not have to be made critically explicit, any more than 
we need explicitly notice our breathing. The artist could 
utilize the environment as material, simply taking for 
granted that meanings so derived would be intelligible 
to his audience. We, however, see the world through 
other eyes, and what was once implicit must be made 
articulately recognizable before the meanings become 
available to us. The environmental shift cuts off part of 
our access to past works of art; we notice gaps as we 
notice our breathing when our nose is stopped up. Thus, 
from this changed point of view, the social-economic 
approach to past art is certainly relevant (though not 
alone relevant). Without it, indeed, we cannot ade- 
quately understand past art. To appreciate only the 
‘constants’ in Ihe Divine Comedy — love, death, reli- 
gious feeling, hate, simple dramatic situations — gives 
us a very shallow idea of Dante; we must know something 
of medieval economy, history, feudalism, class strug- 
gles, Florentine commercialism. To use a knowledge of 
Elizabethan society, the breakdown of feudalism, the 
contests between the rising bourgeoisie and the old 
aristocracy and the King and the landed proprietors, 
iS surprisingly fruitful in studying Shakespeare. 7 Once 
again, this is not a discovery of marxism; marxism 
provides, merely, the most developed rico of treat- 
ing the social and economic environment. 


1 Troilus and Cressida, for example, is a play that demands such an analysis. 
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More than this, however, is involved by shifting the 
approach to our own environment. As I have indicated, 
it does not seem to me absurd to say that, at different 
historic periods, men are more and less completely 
determined by economic conditions; rather that, if 
historical materialism is more than an arbitrary tautol- 
ogy, this would follow from its own tenets. There is 
evidence that the present is a period in which we are 
considerably so determined. (The spread and power of 
marxism is part of the evidence.) If this is so, marxian 
esthetics might argue that whatever may have been 
true for the past, criticism of art and literature at the 
present time must be largely in social-economic terms. 
Criticism in these terms is relevant to the past because 
it is so insistently relevant to our own situation. I 
shall return to this point in treating the marxian pro- 
gram for the artist. 


I have been discussing the ‘relevance’ of the marxian 
critical approach in such a manner as to accept the no- 
tion of relevance itself as fundamental. Let us suppose, 
however, that we accept a prior standard for relevance. 
This prior standard has already been encountered: “ 
revolutionary program for social-economic change” 
(p. 10). In the light of this, more positive conclusions 
can be reached. The marxian criticism of art and litera- 
ture is relevant, it only is now relevant, because through 
it we are helped to understand the historic process in 
terms of class struggle and thereby aided in properly 
directing our energies toward revolutionary change, the 
first and most important task for the present. In dealing 
with contemporaries we can recognize them as revolu- 
tionary or counter-revolutionary, friend or enemy, we 
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can know how to allot our praise and blame. Our revolu- 
tionary consciousness is sharpened, alignments become 
more clearly demarcated. Esthetic criticism becomes an 
instrument of revolutionary struggle, part of a method 
of action. Thus it is no longer necessary to make qualifi- 
cations and withdrawals; marxian criticism of the arts 
and literature becomes consistent and logical, with its 
own type of logic. 

Marxism as a method of revolutionary action cannot 
be divorced from marxism as a ‘philosophical doctrine’ 
—nor indeed can any great synthetic philosophy be 
divorced from the way of life with which it is bound. 
Not merely in esthetics, but in the theory of history, the 
epistemology, the metaphysics, the so often illicitly 
refuted theory of value, must this conception be in- 
cluded. Without its help the marxian contradictions 
cannot, be resolved nor its logical gaps filled in — for 
the method of action is itself an integral part of the 
marxian logic. 


So far I have been writing about the marxian program 
for the critic; I wish now to take up the program for the 
artist, chiefly for the writer. The writer of today, ac- 
cording to marxian esthetics, should deal with man as 
embedded in his social-economic environment, as 
representative and typical of a class, as conditioned by 
the economic and political function of that class, men- 
tally and emotionally formed by its ideologies, and by 
virtue of his class status implicitly committed to the 
revolutionary struggle. Dramatic situations, emotional 
complexities, character creation, plot development 
should be built through these terms and with them al- 
ways as part of the writer’s creative equipment, whether 
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conscious or unconscious. To a bourgeois individualist 
this might and does seem a shocking restriction. Never- 
theless strong arguments for at least a limited accept- 
ance of this program can be offered even on non-marxian 
grounds. 

For reasons that cannot be made wholly clear, the 
artist and writer, if they are to be even potentially of 
the first importance, seem compelled to be contempo- 
rary. They must be aware of, sensitive toward, the great 
forces, the currents of thought and action and of social 
change in their own environment. Just what I mean by 
this it would require too long an analysis to explain. I 
do not mean contemporary in the sense of swayed by 
the latest fashions and whims — nor is it enough to be 
contemporary. I can illustrate: it is the sense in which 
Picasso, Mann, Antheil, Rivera, W. H. Auden, Le 
Corbusier, even Eliot in his distorted way, are, what- 
ever we may think of their worth, contemporary; and 
William Nicholson, Galsworthy, Grainger, Boutet de 
Monvel, Masefield, E. A. Robinson, the architects of 
the New York Central building, are not; the sense in 
which Dante, Shakespeare, Bach, Giotto, Webster, 
Pope, were —and therefore remain — contemporary, 
and in which Landor, Poussin, Otway, Petrarch, David, 
for all their admirable qualities, were not. Every artist 
is sensitive toward a more or less limited range of ex- 
perience, and this sensitivity defines the type of mean- 
ings that he can integrate into a work of art. But if his 
sensitivity is not toward what is in the sense I am trying 
to indicate contemporary, it will be simply impossible 
for him to have ideas and emotions of sufficient im- 
portance to permit a first rate work;* he will stop at 


8 Cf. Tolstoi: “. . . the basic condition of the production of such works [great 
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pathos and be unable to achieve the tragic; his form 
will be out of adjustment with his content — his rhet- 
oric will seem to cover trivial and empty situations. 
These shortcomings are just those we find in so much 
modern art and literature. They are most readily no- 
ticeable in the drama; we have had many recent essays 
proving that tragedy is no longer possible, or even that 
drama is an outworn form. The old subjects and situa- 
tions utilized by the modern drama — seduction; the 
isolation of the artist and the intellectual (how ironically 
and monotonously often is this the subject of both 
plays and novels —and was it ever, before 1800?); 
the triangle; the breaking of traditional codes; family 
pressure against “free’ expression — are no longer con- 
vincing. What interest we get from a Broadway play is 
almost always now from the acting, the wit of individual 
lines, or melodrama. And in most novels and poems the 
trouble is the same: when we have finished reading we 
wonder, what do these things matter? what is there in 
this to be moved by? 

In answer to this spiritual waste the marxian pro- 
gram points the artist to a real world, still largely hidden 
though growingly overt, where there are values of im- 
portance — though not the old values — , where there 
is genuine tragedy that is not directed toward merely 
futility (and tragedy must be in the final sense an 
affirmation), the world in which, so it would claim, con- 
temporary man must meet his destiny. Of all the pos- 
sible interpretations that can be given to marxian 
esthetics, this program for the artist seems to me the 
most important. But I do not see any way of telling 


works of art] is that the artist should be conscious of something new and important.” 
“On Art,” What is Art? and Essays on Art, World’s Classics Edition, p. 59. 
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beforehand whether it will.be esthetically successful — 
that is, whether it will aid the production of great 
works of art and literature. Certainly in this country it 
has not yet done so, though there is, here and there, a 
faint promise. A ritual and a tradition are necéssary to 
the transformation of meanings into works of art. The 
very strength of redirected sensibilities is likely to in- 
terfere with coherent esthetic structure. The balance 
in art is always precarious: the new is most often chaotic 
and undisciplined; the well-ordered, stale. 


The marxian program for the artist goes usually 
farther than an insistence on this ‘social awareness’. 
It states not only that the artist must see life in these 
terms, but that his conclusion must be implicitly or 
explicitly revolutionary. A novel, for example, even if 
individual bourgeois are its heroes, must in the end show 
the bankruptcy of the bourgeois regime, must suggest 
the potential strength and worth of the proletariat, and 
must be at least tacitly optimistic toward revolutionary 
change. There are many who would accept the need for 
a vivification of art through increased social awareness 
but would refuse this last step — though, as I have been 
trying to show, it 1s organic to the marxian approach in 
any field. 

The usual objection is based on a demand for the 
‘freedom’ of the artist. With the bourgeois individualist 
(the ‘liberal’) cry for freedom I have little sympathy. 
This freedom is almost always a cover for irresponsibil- 
ity and lack of direction, and in the end, unconsciously, 
for reactionary class privilege. There is no historic 
justification for the belief that the artist and intellectual 
have traditionally been ‘free’ in the anarchic bourgeois 
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sense. The great tradition of the West is quite to the 
contrary. Artists and writers have never been afraid to 
accept non-esthetic limitations to their medium. Con- 
sider English literature alone: almost all English comedy 
has been explicitly directed toward social satire and 
reform; consider also Piers Plowman, the miracle and 
mystery plays, Everyman, Spenser, Milton, Dryden, 
Pope, Swift, Johnson, Goldsmith, Wordsworth, Shelley, 
Tennyson, Dickens, George Eliot. . . None of these 
has worried over the inviolability of his ivory tower. 
‘Freedom’ for the artist is a nineteenth century aberra- 
tion, and more than anything else, no doubt, it betrays 
the failure of developed bourgeois culture to provide an 
organic position for the artist. 

Nevertheless there is in the revolutionary demand an 
esthetic danger that must be recognized if we are not 
willing to renounce all distinctions. In the first section 
of this essay I accepted “form as a defining character- 
istic” of art, with the “understanding that the form is 
in terms of the work of art itself, that the ‘logic’ of the 
medium of the work is based on the nature of the 
medium” (p. 7). Now the ‘logic’ of the marxian revo- 
lutionary program is clearly not so based. There is no 
a priori reason why the two ‘logics’ cannot coincide. 
In Dante the logic of a platonically modified thomistic 
Catholicism does coincide with the poetic logic: this, in 
fact, is a chief reason for what is called the spiritual 
profundity of The Divine Comedy. In Proust the logic of 
a modified Bergsonism does coincide with the ‘novel 
logic’. But there is, on the other hand, no assurance 
that two different types of logic (esthetic, and non- 
esthetic — philosophic, social), drawn from two separ- 
able — though of course never in fact wholly separated 
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— fields of discourse, must coincide. Their integration 
cannot be imposed from without, cannot be achieved 
by the intellectual declaration of the artist, but only 
through their synthesis in the whole personality of the 
artist.» Once again I can best show my meaning by ex- 
ample — though the point is sufficiently obvious. A 
happy ending for most movies is decreed by the logic 
of the box-office; and we know how often this ending 
conflicts with the logic of the movies’ own development. 
The logic of Eliot’s religious beliefs requires a positive 
assertion; but, so far at least, he is poetically least suc- 
cessful in his infrequent attempts to incorporate this 
logic in his poetry: he remains the poet of the waste land, 
though as human being he has found his way out of the 
waste land. In almost all the novels of D. H. Lawrence 
there is a disparity between artistic logic and the logic 
of Lawrence’s beliefs as social prophet and reformer — 
the banal ending of Lady Chatterley’s Lover is a striking 
example. So too, often, in attempted proletarian art. 
The revolutionary optimism of the intellectually ac- 
cepted program is in conflict with the demands of the 
medium. The poem sequence, “Red Decision,” pub- 
lished in the last issue of THE Symposium, offers an 
instructive example. In the last half of “Red Decision”’ 
an active identification with the proletarian cause 
““O comrades, speak to me; here are my naked/brains 


for you in my double hands; . . . O all our hands to- 


* Cf, Tolstoi’s many passages on sincerity. E. g., from “What is Art?” op. cit., 
p. 229: “But most of all is the degree of infectiousness [here accepted as the sole 
criterion for the qualitative excellence of art] increased by the degree of sincerity 
in the artist. As soon as the spectator, hearer, or reader, feels that the artist is in- 
fected by his own production and writes, sings, or plays, for himself, and not merely 
to act on others, this mental condition of the artist infects the recipient. . . . I 
have mentioned three conditions of contagion in art, but they may all be summed 
up into one, the last, sincerity; that is, that the artist should be impelled by an inner 
need to express his feeling . . .” 
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gether, let us lift/our miseries to burn in the red ban- 
ner... ”’)1s presented as a solution to the individual’s 
defeat and isolation of the first half. For the poet as 
marxist this solution may seem convincing. But for the 
poet as artist it is not so. Its inadequacy betrays itself 
by overwriting, by occasionally hollow rhetoric, by a 
failure in objectivity — the personal emotions of the 
marxist distorting the craftsmanship of the poet. “Cranes 
that swing in the free air,” “shoes” that “like stones 
stamp Internationale,’ are no adequate answers, as 
images or emotionally or ideologically, to “Desolate O 
by the vision, walker in rote,/what living slag will 
counterfeit content/in this its dumpheap? — Let stoop 
the risen heart...” 

Action follows being: Dante did not have to be 
prodded to bring his poem to a Catholic conclusion, for 
he was in all ways a Catholic; nor Eisenstein to make 
his movies marxian; nor Trotsky, his history. Semi- 
paradoxically, distinguishing between the esthetic and 
non-esthetic aspects of a work of art makes it clear that 
the first task on the marxian esthetic program should 
be to make the artist a good marxist, or rather to join 
artist and marxist as one unified person. Then there will 
be no difficulty about a revolutionary conclusion. The 
artist will know a revolutionary reality.' 

10 Cf. Maritain, Art and Scholasticism, p. 70: “If you want to produce Christian 
work, be a Christian, and try to make a work of beauty into which you have put 
your heart; do not adopt a Christian pose. 

“Do not make the absurd attempt to sever in yourself the artist and the Christian. 
They are one, if you really are a Christian, and if your art is not isolated from your 
soul by some aesthetic system. But apply only the artist in you to the work in 


hand; precisely because they are one, the work will be as wholly of the one as of 
the other. 

“Do not separate your art from your faith. But leave distinct what is distinct. 
Do not try to blend by force what life unites so well. If you were to make your 
aesthetic an article of faith, you would spoil your faith. If you were to make your 
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Those of us who are not marxists, then, can accept 
the marxian program for the artist, in its extreme for- 
mulation, no more than its program for the critic. 
Marxian esthetics provides us with an improved critical 
instrument having an extensive though definitely lim- 
ited application; and it suggests to the artist new pos- 
sibilities that may, again within limits, be of value to 
art. But no more. Non-marxian critics who yet recog- 
nize the intimate relation between art and contempo- 
rary non-esthetic beliefs and ideologies, sometimes write 
as if it did not matter much what beliefs and values an 
artist accepts, so long as he does accept some, with 
some coherence. I cannot believe this to be the case. 
There are some beliefs and systems of belief that seem 
to me more adequate for art than others: Dante’s 
religion more than Milton’s; Keats’ humanism more 
than Shelley’s Rousseau-Godwin-paganism; Mann’s 
balance more than Gide’s perversions. They are more 
adequate not simply because they are logically more 
consistent or metaphysically more harmonious, but be- 
cause they are more human in the full sense, they offer 
sets of values to which human beings can more pro- 
foundly respond. For art is part of life, of human life. 
And because I believe that marxism is, in the Jast analy- 
sis, false, false in this sense — inhuman and offering 
an order of values not acceptable to man nor in keeping 
with man’s nature — I do not rest my hopes for art in 
any esthetics it can give birth to. 

James BuRNHAM 


devotion a rule of artistic operation, or turn the desire to edify into a method of your 
art, you would spoil your art.” 
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criticism can ever take on completely the char- 

acter of a science, there is a strong movement 
among the latter to gain for it the systemic authority of 
a science. In criticism this systemic authority would 
serve, as all codified knowledge serves, to define its rela- 
tion to other fields, to check innovations in theory, and 
to provide the tissue from which innovations will arise. 
The problem is to codify a span of truant ideas. To this 
end some general unanimity on fundamental questions 
in criticism must be had: the examination of its field of 
inquiry must be made; its role as a function of the his- 
tory of ideas and of the activity of the individual mind 
must be seen. 

Criticism in the past has assumed a field of operation 
without questioning its relation to other forms of 
thought. This has. led, usually, to the prominence of 
autobiography in criticism, to the variety of irrecon- 
cilable opinions, and to the constant slipping away from 
the subject at hand (according to the bias of the time or 
of the mind of the critic). This criticism has been suc- 
cessful, however, insofar as each critic has been sensi- 
tive, profound, and trained to the practice of some 
medium. Thus Wordsworth’s “ it [poetry] takes its origin 
from emotion recollected in tranquillity” or “language 
really used by men” circumvents too many questions 
of psychology, philosophy, sociology to be retained as a 


working hypothesis in criticism, yet these and other 
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similar doctrines were ballast to the attitudes to poetry 
for an important period in English poetry. Similarly, 
today, the Surrealistes explain their practice by 
Freudian theories of the dream state. The validity of 
the theories and their use for literature are questionable 
on many grounds. 

We are familiar with the concept of categories in the 
partition and analysis of experience. Aristotle created 
the idea; Kant added the insight that there can be no 
perception and no practical judgment without the 
category. I. A. Richards introduced it into aesthetics to 
explain the apparent disparity of different approaches. 
Durkheim and Levy-Bruhl emphasized the dependence 
of categories on contemporary social activities. T. E. 
Hulme and Maritain, among many others, expanded the 
idea to explain the weave of ideas and emotions which 
constitute the general texture of our vision. To these ob- 
servations I shall add, but the principal contribution 
here will be to extend the meaning of the category to 
refer to all the attitudes that form in the shift and flow 
of the history of ideas. 

Categories represent the divisions of methods and 
ideas in reason and life. In science they are the fulcra of 
analysis; in the attitudes and judgments of intelligent 
men and in such independent fields of inquiry as criti- 
cism, the categories are constructs on the varying em- 
phases and relevances normal to life (thought). Like a 
centrifuge, each emphasis gathers its relevant material. 
The history of ideas is the record of the tension between, 
the interaction upon, the merging of these categories. 
The histories of ordered sciences are included here only 
insofar as they are included in the complete history of 
ideas: as sciences they are abstracts from the history of 
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ideas; but (as recent discussions of Relativity, Heisen- 
berg’s Principle, etc., show) they are autonomous only 
to the degree of their forced separation from the way- 
wardness of ideas. 

Logically, criticism begins with the datum: art work 
or art works. The spontaneous reactions of people form 
individual categories of fairly stable groupings (at 
least, in a limited period of time). Criticism is achieved 
by a rich mind sensitive to a medium; but it is signifi- 
cant, intelligible and timely, insofar as it stems from the 
most intelligent groupings. Difficulties in criticism arise 
from disparity of categories, from shifts in central ideas 
and sensibilities: as in the emergence of new art, new 
metaphysics, new outlooks, etc., and from attempts by 
almost every important critic to restate criticism in 
terms of his immediate grasp on a medium. My analysis 
will here be arbitrary; the central problem is to stand- 
ardize categories — to bridge units of discourse that 
appear to be discrete. 

Perhaps the prime disparity is that between the cate- 
gory of art and that of criticism. Art works, even in 
literature, are non-linguistic in their assertion; litera- 
ture, however, is linguistic in its apparatus of communi- 
cation, in the references that give the key to its asser- 
tion. But criticism is largely linguistic. This disparity 
is often seen in naive music and painting criticism, in the 
attribution of adjectives like strong to Bach, sentimen- 
tal to Tschaikowsky, sweet to Leonardo. Most criticism 
in these fields uses this method, though less naively. 
Even art works are not totally free from linguistic in- 
fluence, and on many occasions, especially in literature, 
clearly the most susceptible form, they have been col- 
ored by linguistic. The novels of Fielding, Dickens, 
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Scott, much of the poetry of Whitman, for example, 
are linguistic. From his attempt to develop a technique 
for narrating the non-linguistic sequences of life, we are 
led to believe that Joyce is aware of the problem. 

An odd result of this situation is the manner in which 
literature is taught in the schools. The language (style) 
and ideas (emotions) of a novel or poem are usually 
separated. Professional artists and critics agree on the 
distortion which literature suffers under such treatment. 
The reason for this separation is interesting: naive stu- 
dents of literature unable to grasp the complete, fre- 
quently unlinguistic assertion, translate this assertion 
into their own linguistic; hence the disparity between 
their translation of the assertion and the vocabulary of 
the artist. 

The dance has been addicted to literary interpreta- 
tions; Mary Wigman, however, appears to be retrieving 
the purely physical movements of the body, by develop- 
ing the spontaneous tensions and movements in some 
affective situation. Dislocation of music toward lin- 
guistic is difficult because the composition of music re- 
quires a specific non-linguistic sensibility and a mastery 
of musical patterns. Musical audiences have fastened 
their attention on the small linguistic parts, often only 
on the titles, of works by composers like Chopin, Strauss, 
Debussy. 

The simple dichotomy suggested is complicated by 
the existence of innumerable varieties of criticism and of 
art, each of which forms temporarily a complete cate- 
gory, and by the constant change within these cate- 
gories and in their interrelations. The only instruments 
of articulation between them, until now, have been logic 
and clarity of thought, which are really principles ex- 
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ternal to the peculiar conditions of this problem, and 
the unconscious breakdown of barriers and realignment 
of ideas which results from the movement of thought 
through history. Clearly none of these is critical with 
respect to the problem. 

Another difficulty comes from the attempt to relate 
criticism to its intellectual background. This relation is 
more clearly revealed by later perspectives which are 
formed by new judgments, since successive perspectives 
tend to discard the self-evaluating surface (hence, ap- 
parent autonomy) of ideas and to produce denominators 
for evaluating them. A critical judgment, as such, re- 
sults from a kind of forward-looking backward-seeing 
process: the judgment is the inclusion of an element 
from some past cluster, or even the entire cluster, in acon- 
temporary category. Historical perspective is but a scale 
of judgments which casts a bias on past events. The 
continuous reorganization of the clusters (in the course 
of which the judgment itself plays an important part, 
particularly when the judgment links with other affective 
clusters as in the production of a poem) gives a judg- 
ment little more than provocative value. For a judgment 
to have more than this provisional meaning we should 
have to evaluate our position in the contemporary 
scheme of clusters, or, as the phrase goes, place ourselves 
in history. This, by our analysis, is impossible, since it 
encroaches on the privilege of later generations who see 
our judgments through the array of categories which 
separates their ideology from ours. 

Some provision of future judgments might be possi- 
ble, if the direction which regroupings of ideas take 
were known. But in the life of people, in the estimates 
of history, in the values of art and criticism, there are 
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no simple cause-effect nex(is such as are tacitly created 
in science. Judgments and events are configurations 
that emerge from an immediately preceding situation; 
they are last links in a chain of situations. More exactly, 
even this is a metaphor to clarify the character of this 
stream of events under the light of analysis, since all 
systematized study requires key values along the way. 
Actually there is nothing but this amorphous body of 
ideas shaping continuously into new combinations as 
it grows by the activity of man. For analysis, causes of 
an event may be selected from some preceding situation, 
according to principles imbedded in the traditions of 
the prevailing ideology. The reverse: the predictions of 
the effects of causes lodged in some situation we can see 
to be impossible; to do this the mind would have to con- 
ceive at one span the complete stream of ideas, to re- 
enact, as it were, history. For science, as a whole — 
that is, as a system of experimental facts and metaphysi- 
cal assumptions — prevision is equally impossible. From 
this aspect science is to be considered as any other sys- 
tem of ideas which grows by unforeseeable accretions. 
But in individual experiments where the cause-effect 
relation is direct and reversible because the causes and 
effects are isolated from their contexts, and are given 
independent existence, and also because the experiment 
is controlled and reproducible, prevision is possible. 
Historical materialism (Marxism), however, has been 
advanced as a sound analysis of history, and as a 
method of making further history. It would be irrele- 
vant to this paper to estimate the validity of this 
theory. But some distinctions and some points of con- 
tact between Marxism and the views I have been 
sketching should be drawn. The broadest distinction lies 
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in the matter of range. Whereas I have been concerned 
with the genesis and meaning of individual critical 
ideas and with the art-criticism relation, historical ma- 
terialism defines the historical significance of idea ag- 
gregates, or ideologies, and relates them to the class 
struggle, the basis of modern history. This leads to the 
second difference: I have been tracing the relation of 
historic events and critical ideas (particularly) to one 
another, and to the categorial analyses which, though 
part of this relation, unite many of its elements into new 
outlooks to keep in time with the material advances of 
history. Marxism analyses the relation of the aggregate 
of these ideas (or of individual ideas, insofar as they are 
part of this aggregate), which has been called the super- 
structure, to the economic base. My perspective has 
been limited to the place of critical ideas in the super- 
structure. These differences define the different atti- 
tudes toward prediction of future events. I have been 
arguing the impossibility of tracing the weaving of cur- 
rents to predict future critical stands. Marxism predicts 
a range for future events against other ranges, and even 
this it does because a potential future event (successful 
proletarian revolution) is an end term in a causal series 
based on the historical analysis. The key values of the 
causal series are checked in that they hinge on present 
needs of the people. These needs and the actions that 
follow are shown to be such as to unfold this causal 
series toward the end term. In this way judgments on 
the basis of a future category are made, only because the 
future category is dialectically related to present ones, 
and because effective action to attain the future category 
is implicit in the judgments. I do not believe that Marx- 
ism invalidates my conclusions, nor that my conclu- 
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sions step on Marxian toes. Unless unwarranted impli- 
cations are drawn from the remarks in this paper, it 
should be granted that they are on different ground. 

If meanings and values change, and if the direction 
of the changes is unpredictable, then any body of mean- 
ings and values, such as Criticism, inherits these quali- 
ties. From this angle criticism loses its power to pro- 
nounce final judgments; it becomes a function and an 
instrument rather than a final stamp. 

Too simple causal theories in the use of psychology to 
explain art have led psychologists, particularly psycho- 
analysts, to absurd distortions of art meanings. They 
explain art works by uncovering traits and events in the 
life of the artist, which they then show to condition or 
produce the major symbols in the art work. Since there 
is nothing within the traits and events to forecast the 
complete meaning of the symbols, nor even the symbols 
themselves, the method amounts to a reduction of the 
symbols to some traits and events which are sufficiently 
similar in meaning to serve as causes or conditions. Since 
these causes are discovered only by working back from 
the final symbols, we may infer that the real causes lie 
in the tensions within the artist’s entire mentality. The 
other error is patently one of disparity. Whereas psy- 
chology is analytic and experimental with reference to 
events, desired results, and an accepted body of material, 
the examination of art by criticism is syntactical: an 
art work is a direct challenge to an erudite experience 
which becomes critical when its erudition is a set of 
checks and directors, integral, nevertheless, to the total 
judgment. The literal application to art of arbitrary 
analyses, as psycho-analysis, scholarship, literary his- 
tory, etc., invariably results in a drift into other cate- 
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gories and a loss of immediate apprehension. Is it not 
noteworthy that these methods usually have been used 
by those who are specialists in fields other than litera- 
ture and generally insensitive to contemporary currents? 
Since an art work is fundamentally an affirmation, 
psychological examination alone is a slinking from the 
task of responding with the whole of one’s erudition. 
Baudouin, for example, in Psycho-Analysis and Aes- 
thetics, makes a much too simple connection between 
Verhaeren’s experiences in youth and the images of his 
poetry. Besides, this type of analysis does little to relate 
Verhaeren to the tradition of poetry and to the history 
of ideas. Do not meanings and values emerge from a 
study of these relations? Certainly they can nevercome 
from isolated psychological apergus, however profound. 
Ernest Jones makes similar errors, even more blatantly, 
in an essay on Hamlet in Some Practical Application of 
Psycho-Analysis. And, of course, we must not forget 
Freud’s facile reductions of Leonardo da Vinci’s art 
meanings to psycho-analytic terms in which the art is 
very quickly lost sight of. 

Every important critical idea 1s unique and unpre- 
dictable in that ideas from other contexts impinge upon 
old groupings. The process of decomposing old categories 
is the process of generating new ideas (here we are con- 
cerned with critical ideas). This indeterminacy has 
given rise to doctrines of chance in history. Only in a 
mathematical sense is the notion of chance applicable 
to history. In this sense chance would mean that inas- 
much as the number of possible idea-combinations 1s 
infinite, the occurrence of any one is uncertain and can 
be only statistically approximated. Such a formula can- 
not explain the historical meanings of ideas and events, 
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because it regards them as unrelated entities, shuffled, 
like cards, into combinations of varying probability. 
Similarly a philosophy of history which has selected its 
lines of movement, its major events, and its set of 
causes, necessarily assigns to chance those events and 
ideas which have not moved along the pattern it has set 
to history. Clearly a perfect philosophy of history would 
investigate the generation of these new (in this case 
critical) ideas in the continuous decomposition of cate- 
gories. An entirely adequate prospect in history can be 
had only from an exhaustive retrospect; at any rate 
these two ideas, which are so often confused, must be 
distinguished. 

From this approach, the unique interpretation which 
every period gives to art values which it is handing on 
is the work of chance only insofar as no provision has 
been made for this interpretation in the original art 
work. The sense of intrusion and futility carried by the 
notion of ‘chance’ is lost when we recognize that most 
of the ideas which cohere to generate categories have 
not been provided for, and therefore, are foreign and 
owe their status to so-called ‘chance’ ideas and groups 
of ideas. It has been observed frequently that the mean- 
ing of Shakespeare or of Shelley, to us, let us say, is not 
what it was to their contemporaries. The affirmation of 
any art work bulges from the stresses and strains of its 
emotional background, and is part of a texture of sur- 
rounding ideas; and as the ideas are woven into new 
textures, the meaning of the art work shifts. Shake- 
speare’s poetry, for example, aside from its launchings 
into new contexts, has been reinterpreted by the heroic 
tragedians (Rowe, Otway, etc.), by Dryden, by the 


romantics, and so on to the present. More recently, the 
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neglected Gerard Manley Hopkins is being given a new 
value by contemporary critics. Other examples abound, 
and detailed histories of the meaning of art works may 
easily be drawn up. 

To retain, in the face of this flux of art meanings and 
critical situations, a belief in the absolute adjustability 
of criticism to art, is to invite insurmountable problems 
about values and standards and purity, and ultimate 
doubt of the efficacy of criticism. There ceases to be any 
absolute question of the pollution of critical ideas and 
art forms by alien beliefs, since the standards for judg- 
ing what is pure and what is alien emerge from the com- 
plete scale of contemporary values. Our removal from 
the nineties, for example, has shown us that ‘art for 
art’s sake’ is entirely a temporal doctrine. Instead, the 
continuous adjustments of art and criticism to each 
other and to their intellectual environments, makes the 
content of criticism a function of its complete back- 
ground, acting as an adjustment to present values and 
present needs, and an instrument to future categories 
and future art. 

The problem that does remain, however, is to deter- 
mine the fringe in which the category of criticism over- 
laps the category of art work, or, if the categories 
should be discrete, to construct a system of articulation 
between them. In that criticism is at a remove from art, 
it might be disturbing to consider that successive changes 
in the meaning of art and in the fabric of criticism mul- 
tiply these removes from the original art work under 
criticism. A step toward solution is made by recognizing 
this to be the natural behavior of ideas; in consequence 
criticism is to be redefined to relinquish some of its old 
claims and to cope with a new set of problems. It ap- 
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pears that the new definition will give criticism some- 
what the character of a check and director, adjusting to 
old values and instrumental to new products in some 
medium of art, and in some patch of ideas. 

If categories and ideas continuously seep into each 
other to produce unique combinations: if judgments are 
exposed to dislocation and infection by alien ideas, is 
there any basis for distinguishing categories? More 
pointedly, if criticism is an integral, constantly build- 
ing into new integrals, what is there to determine the 
adequacy of any specific criticism? Nothing, except a 
principle, perhaps easier to apply than to define, the 
principle of relevance. It lies more in the equipment and 
activity of a fit mind than in a body of logical relations. 
No real impasse has been reached. The fact that cate- 
gories break down does not warrant the assumption 
that there is no distinction between categories; nor does 
it give license wantonly to coalesce ideas on the pretext 
of following or anticipating an historic process. Careful 
analysis for relevance must be made at every point. In 
the criticism-art relation, for 1 instance, mergings of ideas 
from each category and osmosis of the attitudes of one 
into the other do not argue against original disparity 
between the two. A new disparity exists: the barriers 
have been reshaped by extensions of meaning in lan- 
guage; and the new art no longer makes the old afirma- 
tion: it may even affirm that which had been affirmed 
by the old criticism. The capacity of language for re- 
ferring to many widely different contexts enables it 
frequently to appear to bridge discrete ideas. Were this 
not so, communication would be impossible. But this 
should not hide the fact that to criticism art is a surd. 
To examine the equations that relate one surd to an- 
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other, it is not enough to renew and to regroup old 
ideas: it is oftén necessary, after Remy de Gourmont, 
to dissociate ideas from existing groups. 

I do not know any specific procedure for applying the 
principle of relevance, other than to question the fitness 
of any idea to the ends and the methods of any field to 
which it is applied. Ultimately it is probably nothing 
more than a method of checking; and the criterion here, 
as in so many other questions in aesthetics, may be the 
judgment of acute minds. In criticism, which is a weave 
of ideas, adjusting itself to art, it would be a scheme for 
subordinating other ideas to the direct sensuous and in- 
tellectual response to art. Any further attempt to define 
the use of relevance in criticism would lead away from a 
consideration of its relation to subject matter toward 
fruitless psychological and metaphysical questions. In 
lieu of such a procedure, some examples of irrelevance 
should serve. The notion of chance in history is irrele- 
vant in that it springs from the mathematical theory of 
probability which has patently nothing to do with the 
continuous reshaping of ideas and events in history. 
The reinstatement of Shakespeare in the eighteenth 
century and the discovery of Gerard Manley Hopkins 
at present, might at first be attributed to chance; if we 
grant continuity in history, however, we can trace the 
generation of the situations which made these events 
possible. Often irrelevance lies in the use of an irrelevant 
category, as in the attempt to substitute a search for the 
roots of a work of art in the psychology of its author for 
criticism. Properly subordinated, however, such in- 
formation can serve as a part of a background of checks 
and directors for criticism. Some Marxist critics (the 
validity of Marxism is another question), impose irrele- 
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vant considerations on art: for example, the transfer of 
an incrusted vocabulary to aesthetics. The fault is 
eradicable because most of the art itself is impervious to 
this vocabulary. Recently a whole school has been built 
on a doctrine essentially irrelevant to art. Professor 
Babbitt and his disciples have invoked a dualism to 
condemn modern art. This dualism, which is a question- 
able deduction from Greek and Renaissance thought and 
is a very naive statement of what is essentially a ques- 
tion for philosophy, has really very little to do with the 
problems which artists are now facing. 

In this connection the critical achievement of T. S. 
Eliot is interesting. Many irrelevant ideas drift into his 
poetry criticism; the canvas of philosophy on which he 
sets his criticism is often very flimsy. The cause, I think 
it will be granted, is that Eliot is not very competent 
to handle philosophical ideas. Nevertheless his poetry 
criticism is of unquestionable distinction. Its merit, 
aside from its neat prose, lies in the pertinence of his 
remarks to the needs of a modern poet. Along with his 
many innovations in theory and in poetry, Eliot is 
handing down a tradition (really a fusion of traditions 
— seventeenth century classicism, the thread that runs 
through Laforgue, Mallarmé, Corbiére, and some recent 
perspectives, in and out of poetry) which apparently is 
marking the way for many of the younger poets. His 
criticism is a renewal of the values in classic poetry in 
the light of the French and contemporary English tra- 
ditions. When Eliot is not stumping for Catholicism, 
Humanism, order, or some such, his criticism preserves 
a balance of ideas which serves to elucidate the meaning 
of a poem without removing its immediacy to an erudite 
experience. To uncover the sharpest values in Eliot’s 
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criticism, one must ignore his ideological background. 
It is a task worth doing. But it is not entirely possible, 
for even a disarming idea like the ‘objective correla- 
tive,’ which cannot be regarded solely as a principle of 
composition, since it presents a relation between the 
symbols of a poem and the emotions of the poet, seems 
to have a closer relation to the program of the French 
symbolists, than to the theories of psychology and sci- 
ence. Besides, as has been often pointed out, no idea can 
be entirely divorced from philosophical suppositions. 

The point for a critique is that perfect relevance is 
impossible, although ideas appear to develop through 
cohesion of adequately relevant elements. In Eliot’s 
case, despite the inadequacy of the framework, that is, 
the grasp on his complete environment, an adequate 
relevance is maintained by preserving a contact between 
his critical ideas on the one side, and the state of mind 
evoked by poetry under criticism, and the state of mind 
necessary in Eliot to the writing of poetry, on the other. 
Outside such a submersion of ideas in a relevant state of 
mind, and even, frequently, within it, most critical 
ideas are metaphors. They explain events in one cate- 
gory through the apparatus and vocabulary of another. 
A critical idea enables us to see an art meaning through 
a new bias which arises from new metaphysical stand- 
ards and new language forms. As in poetry, fitness or 
adequate relevance of the. metaphor is a question for 
sensitive and trained minds. But underneath the growth 
of metaphors to promote adjustments and fusions 
among art meanings and critical ideas, criticism and art 
remain incommensurable. Space will not permit an 
analysis of examples from critics for adequate relevance 
in metaphors. I should like to cite, though, some abuses 
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against the time-cult —a metaphor irrelevant to the 
problems of modern art, but especially so to contempo- 
rary philosophy; and Freud’s concept of art as symbolic 
escape from suppression of the libido, a metaphor to- 
tally removed from aesthetic problems, useful only to 
dovetail into a psychology (itself on infirm ground). 
And inevitably, I suppose, most of the ideas in this es- 
say are metaphors, some, perhaps, of inadequate rele- 
vance. 

Throughout the turbulent crossing of ideas to dissolve 
old attitudes and to fashion new ones, there remains 
at any cross-section a disparity between many of the 
categories that have been set up. Many metaphysical 
and metaphorical bridges have been drawn over the 
gaps. Because of the focal interest that art has for a 
unified experience, there is an apparent incommensura- 
bility between art and criticism, and between criticism 
and the many realms of knowledge which lie behind 
our response to art. The new role of criticism requires 
the refinement of some method whereby criticism could 
embrace the ideas which are skeletal to art and which 
are adequately relevant to critical practice. 

Critical function’ is probably the best linguistic de- 
scription of this criticism. Its functional character 
defines its adjustability to the shifting tensions among 
art and the elements in the intellectual environments 
which respond to it in criticism. If these elements are 
to be properly related and subordinated to a direct and 
unified response to art, some method of articulation 


among the categories represented by these elements 


1Or, critical norm, since this criticism would have both a functional and norm- 
ative character. I do not know any word to cover both meanings. A normative 
meaning should be read into each use of function in this sense. 
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must be had. A vague and incomplete articulation now 
operates through the necessity for practical judgment. 
Criticism needs a more exact method, analogous to 
the transformation equations of Lorenz. 

This method ought never become a mere formula; 
it should be but a principle of organization. Since ie 
organizing is a mental event, we must seek, for the 
present, at least, to translate this principle into habits 
for a critical mind. Articulation among the categories 
may be promoted by correlating ideas adequately rele- 
vant to art. A constant groping behind one’s first critical 
formulations for more complete syntheses of relevant 
ideas will gain for each judgment a more extensive ref- 
erence. Successive correlations would build, in place of 
the limited perspectives common to criticism today, 
toward a unified and consistent body of judgments and 
values, which would integrate more and more of the 
emotional and intellectual background. In this way 
criticism may approach the systemic authority which 
science now has. 

On the basis of this analysis the function of the critic 
would be to translate the perceptions of art-works into 
current or new philosophical symbols, and to create 
thereby a system of judgments and values which shall 
retain the emotive unity of the art-work while subject- 
ing its meaning to examination by all relevant ideas in 
terms of the philosophical symbols. Implicit in this 
system is the mechanism for criticizing and evaluating 


art. 
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Murder 


HEY would never be able to say that he had done 
it, for there was no body dead. And yet he had 


crept on his unaware father and stabbed him to 
death. But there was no dead body, so how could they 
say that he had done it? He chuckled and moved 
silently on tiptoes into another sleep. 

It was decidedly humorous to think that people 
would never know, but how could they know if nothing 
had been done? He was not himself sure that his father 
was well dead. O, no he had not, and would not, he had 
not touched his mother. She had never moved in her 
sleep by his father’s side, never moved and made no 
protest. She did not know and she was the only witness, 
except the troubled dreams that lay dying around his 
father’s head. If there were no witness, how could there 
be discovery and condemnation? above all how could 
one condemn him for a murder which had no victim? 
Ah! he chuckled again, seemed to feel the downy covers 
under his chin. 

Patricides had never before arrived at such absolute 
perfection: kill your father and leave him not dead but 
simply alive and asleep there was your nuance for 
your murderers. 

Macbeth murdered sleep, but not his king, in dream. 
He might have allowed his imagination to become his 
ambition according to the Hegelian metaphysic, and 
his ambition ¢o become his murder. But no. He had 
been afraid of the great accomplishment — an arrant 
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knave and a bastard coward, with no profound finishing 
poetry in him. He had had to lace the king’s silverskin 
with his golden blood, actually to lace it, sew it in 
threads of fine red silk. An utter fool, the thane, an 
utter weak Scotch fool. Let all gallows’ birds be warned! 
the gallows is the shadow over reality, it is the shadow 
over reality! Cackle under the noose. O, there is no 
need of it, you fool. Patricide, regicide, fratricide, 
suicide, these elegant and most satisfactory gestures, 
do them in sleep. Steal on white tiptoe and stab your 
brother, your king, your father, yourself. No one could 
ever know that he had slain his father in sleep, for there 
was nobody dead. How wrong Bradley was about 
Macbeth’s imagination: it was febrile, incomplete, the 
fancy of a bloody, dark, Night-Thought poet, but no 
imagination at all. He could never return to sleep for 
incapacity. 

They would never be able to say that he had done it, 
for there was no body dead. He chuckled and fell asleep. 

But when morning came and his father was found 
dead in his bed, his own brain began to trouble. True, 
there was no blood, but why should there be a body? 
He rubbed his brow and troubled. Evidently, there 
would be an inquest, but an inquest over what? the 
body? the crime? He shook his head to shake free the 
thoughts or the fancies or the imaginings that bothered. 
He would steal on tiptoe to the inquest to the mourning 
and gaze at his dead father with chuckling eyes, crying 
sincerely over a natural, a peaceful death. For there 
are deaths in a bed, of course, and there are deaths in a 
bed. Here was his father laced in nothing but his un- 
laced nightgown, dead as one with twenty trenched 
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And his wife had slept peacefully all the time? It 
was likely! Is it likely that a wife sleeps by the side 
of her murdered spouse? The blame would fix on this 
splendid groom of a wife. They would never be able to 
say that he had done it, for there was no body dead. 
And yet, there lay his father. He chuckled and fell 
asleep, knowing that he had not dreamed. 

If the coroner would only look he would see that the 
dead man was not dead, had no body in fact, but was 
only asleep by the side of his loyal young wife. What 
if she had dreamed murder, the dreams could not be 
investigated, never could be seen, the dreams never 
could be seen. His wife had slept, and had her hands 
had daggers in them, daggers wiped clean of blood, 
who could prove those clean pieces of steel bloody? 
Not a coroner. His wife had slept by her spouse. It was 
likely! Is it likely that a beautiful wife sleeps by murder? 
Look at her hands! They are red washed away, clean 
as a whistle of steel. Not a gout of gore on her wrists, 
on their handles. 

She is the guilty one, she is the guilty one, she has 
dreamed murder in her sleep. Her spouse was laced in 
death, but they would never be able to say that he 
had done it. Murder in sleep, that is your only murder. 
Let these Macduff gallows’ birds go their unimaginative 
way. Patricide is patricide only once and only when the 
murderer knows that a body murdered leaves no traces. 

It was likely! they could never say that he had done 
it, for there was absolutely no body. He fell asleep 
within what he realized was a second dream. 

But when morning came, there was the body. There 
is no disproving a body laced in dream. You cannot 
dismiss a witness, you cannot disprove the flicker and 
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the ghastly white of a sleepwalker. You cannot be dis- 
pleased with the truth, nor with the corpus delecti. It 
remains like a body which does not remain. They could 
never say. They could say nothing of a spouse that slept 
by the side of a man whom morning indicated as dead. 
No, they never could. But she had slept, and murder 
had been done, murder was going to be done, murder 
in sleep. Patricide wove like a knife. 

In the morning they found the body, but it was not 
murdered. There was no murder done in sleep, they 
could never say that he had done it. That was untrue. 
Nothing could be said, when there was no lacing of a 
golden body laced in silver blood. All pale! all pale! No, 
it was the reverse. Confusion of body and blood, blood 
and body in confusion. The state of the sleeper was 
questionable, said the doctor, speaking of the spouse 
who lay by the side of her dead spouse. She had not 
. . . 1t was likely! it was likely that one should sleep 
by the side of one who had died naturally in his sleep. 
She chuckled. She had chuckled, that was evident from 
the look of her eyes and her hands, the state of her 
hands, they were never to be wiped clean with all the 
snows of Arabia. She was his spouse and if his body 
waked dead in the morning, there would of course be 
the coroner, but they would never be able to say that 
he had done it. He fell asleep again and again, like 
one who knows that he will never fall asleep if he cannot 
stop dreaming. 

Never could they say that one may murder in sleep, 
never could they sleep into a murder or a number of 
dreams, for a coroner is no man to investigate your 
spouse. Likely! likely that a murdered man who has 
never been murdered should sleep by the side of a spouse 
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laced in a nightcap. There never was on land or sea a 
becoming like the Hegelian murder, and never a be- 
coming into dream of a sleep or murder that could not 
be fixed to a was likely on the side of the spouse or the 
coroner. But they would never be able to say that he 
had done anything, because he had tiptoed from his 
sleep into the room and his father had no body. Patri- 
cide was no imagination of Macbeth under the gallows’ 
bird of a tree, and his spouse was no sleeper by anyone 
who slept and waked up dead in your morning. He 
swirled into sleep again and again, though he knew 
that it was no use. . 
ALFRED YOUNG FISHER 


Four Poems 


The New Caliban 


Along the street upright the seabeast goes 
Knowing of earth the things a seabeast knows: 
For legs the silky stockings of the sea 

Or for a boutonniére a branch of coral tree. 
This is the creature that can hear all sound 
Tremblings, half murmurous round 

And the small noises in the ground. 
Something troubles in this Caliban 

Both of woman and of man — 
Remembering and not foreseeing heaven 
Remembering what was, dimly, as the given, 
And longing neither for high Christian air 
Nor for love promised nor despair, 

But for the underwash, the deep, where 
Go the origins, extraordinary joy and pain 
Wisdom, hot fornication and sweet rain, 
Things pulp as bat, things finned as brain. 
Along the street this evolved goes his way 
Vaguely disturbed, desiring no day 

Of ideals or archetypical light 

But the obstructions of a profound night. 
He has evolved all he will or can 

The hermaphrodite, the modern Caliban. 
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Bastardy under the hatches 
The whistle up of a bird, 
The regard lower, the catches 
At hearts, the word 


Pushing roots under the stones, 
The word from a cloud, 

The strain in the knit bones, 
The loud crying aloud. 


Some Years Now 


Some years now are past 

Since I rested under the shadow of wings, 
Some several seasons, and the last 

More free than the others of old things. 


Now are gone some of these ways 
Of yesterday, though they were of my marrow, 
That clutched as night days 


Or the air an arrow. 


Some of the fashions are dead 
That held my heart convicted 
Of what it was not, and some of the things said 
Are over, that once restricted 


My being; and past as the days are 
The sins of your construction. 

I have now the dissolving air 

And the dissolving sun. 
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Brahma 


The dark blue bee 

And the thunder cloud are he 
Unborn but old 

The eternally 

Untold. 


ALFRED YOUNG FISHER 
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HERE are few who seem aware that looking at a 
picture requires a certain amount of drudgery. 
People quite generally I think content themselves 
with an impression based on insufficient examination. 
They are so eager to soar into those spiritual realms 
where they know art dwells, or to take refuge in some 
comfortable old reminiscence of their own, that their 
eyes glaze before the picture is half seen. I do not mean 
that the same painting, carefuily studied, will produce 
exactly the same effect on different observers, because 
the final reaction is inevitably personal. I mean that in 
fairness to the artist one must see what he has put on the 
canvas, for there are certain things all must see alike. 
An elementary example: one must study the birds, 
plants, animals, bits of architecture that complicate the 
background of a Carpaccio as well as the principal 
figures. Not only should all recognizable objects and 
persons be catalogued in the mind, with attention given 
to their probable significance as actors in a drama, as 
decorative elements, as functional parts of the picture’s 
architecture, but the colour should be analysed beyond 
the point of pleasant or disagreeable impression. It is 
amusing to make someone who has just been praising 
the colour of a picture turn his back and name the 
colours present. Many an art-lover finds this simple test 
too severe. 
Furthermore I do not think it is too much to ask of 
the observer that he note what linear rhythms predom- 
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inate, what lines parallel each other, or what curves 
‘rhyme’; whether the picture is flat, as an Egyptian 
wall-painting, or conceived in three dimensions, as a 
Rembrandt; the importance of light; the rdle of sil- 
houette, as in Manet; the static or dynamic character 
of the composition. These are some of the things a lay- 
man who is at all fit to be in the presence of painting 
should be able to discern for himself with a little self- 
questioning. And if this ‘layman’ is really interested I 
should think he would want to go on to the painter’s 
methods, how the thing was done, what colours were 
put on first, how the brush was used —in short, to 
accompany the painter through the process of creation. 

Naturally this last approach, which would be branded 
as ‘technical’, requires an advanced equipment. Per- 
sonally I think those without such equipment are 
enormously handicapped and are almost certain to lose 
a considerable part of the interest and meaning of 
painting. Certainly for students it has long been aca- 
demically realized that the best way of learning to 
understand the masters is to copy them. I can imagine 
no more thorough way of really seeing at least the 
physical actuality of a painting. Even to make an inch 
by inch copy in imagination (few have time for mote) 
narrows the eye to exact observation. But exact ob- 
servation is drudgery. It is hard work. Most of us have a 
rather loose hook-up between the eye and the brain. 
Even those who feel called to the painter’s profession 
must realize more and more how sluggish their eyes are. 
I remember coming upon a young woman in the Louvre 
who was copying a Cézanne landscape. Naturally, with 
a degree of polite dissemblance, I peeked. She had failed 


to notice that the original canvas had been given an 
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all-over ground of thin yellowish paint. Consequently 
she was laboriously adding this ground colour after her 
trees were all painted and having a bad time with the 
chinks in the foliage. 

I admit this arduous inspection I advocate. sounds a 
little stuffy and mechanical, but I mean it merely as a 
preliminary to the final aesthetic evaluation, and I write 
of it at length simply because I think it is the function 
of criticism to assist the amateur to see painting, not to 
interpret it. We all know the brand of criticism which 
may justly be called the hooey school. A few pages of 
this rosy stuff, and the reader stands with unseeing eye 
before one masterpiece or another brimming over with 
artificial enthusiasm. Many a good tourist, staring 
upward “like hens drinking water,” has seen not the 
grandeur of Michelangelo but an intoxicating simula- 
crum interposed by some hero-worshipping litterateur. 
Not that the best of the hooey school is not extremely 
stimulating and in a way valuable. I personally have 
taken great pleasure in certain pages of Elie Faure and 
of Clive Bell. In no page of Mr. Craven. It is amusing 
to match reactions with these observant and highly 
sensitive gentlemen. Their writing, aside from passages 
filled with their own acute understanding of the upper 
strata of art, abounds in peripheral information useful 
in forming historical sequences or in reconstructing the 
author as a living personality. But who can make us a 
gift of our feeling of pleasure or of disgust — unless the 
painter? When we read M. Pierre Guéguen’s eulogy of 
Matisse (I am coming to Matisse presently): ‘“‘ Matisse, 
en effet, c’est la jeunesse en fleur, la couleur-fleur. C’est 
la nature jardin, le jardin bouquet, la chambre corolle, 
le corps calice et fruit. C’est la beauté donnant du style 
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au plaisir; amour pour |’amour”’ — we learn more of 
Monsieur Guéguen than of Matisse. We have a lyrical 
paraphrase of the critic’s reaction to the painter. But 
do we see the painting any more accurately? 

Of course it is easier to select flowery passages of 
doubtful value than to write a single helpful paragraph. 
Words can never take the place of long familiarity with 
a work of art. At best they can only push the ac- 
quaintance. 

I prefix these remarks, tending to encourage a more 
painstaking enquiry into the mechanics of painting, to 
a short study of Matisse partly because I want to defend 
my method and partly because I think Matisse more 
than any other contemporary painter invites the public 
into the studio. He frankly displays his process. Each 
brush-stroke is fresh and legible. However obscure the 
why may be, the 4ow is pretty transparent. Compare one 
of his canvases with an Ingres. The process of the Ingres 
is almost completely veiled by the perfection of the 
result. It seems to me incredible that some Ingres were 
produced by a human hand, that they began with a 
drawing sketched on bare canvas, that pigments were 
mixed and applied in the proper order with brushes. 
Any time-element has been banished by the miraculous 
finish. It is as if they had been created instantly in their 
entirety. Matisse is many times reproached for his lack 
of that very finish. He is the apotheosis of the sketch. 

This exposure of the process is significant. Never 
before have the elements once dismissed as technique 
been so intimately identified with the content of the 
picture as in contemporary painting. May we not sus- 
pect, if the painter does not trouble to veil his pictorial 
bones with flesh, that it is the bones not the flesh that 
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interest him? It has become a critical commonplace 
that the still-life has replaced the Pieta. 

We glibly say ‘technique’, but the boundaries of the 
word are as difficult to define as those of ‘composition’. 
I believe there is an erroneous notion that technique is 
to painting what grammar is to poetry. Personally I 
find the difficulty to be exactly that familiar problem of 
distinguishing between soul and body. At least we can 
safely include under the term, drawing, colour, brush- 
work, and their mysterious offspring composition. 

Just as people laconically tick off Chirico with the 
single word ‘horses’, they pin ‘colour’ on poor Matisse. 
This simplifying label once firmly attached, they need 
confine their attention to the colour alone. Suppose we 
look at this colour. In his pamphlet Comment on peint 
aujourd hui (published 1923) Moreau-Vauthier lists 
the following pigments as comprising Matisse’s palette: 
blanc d’argent, blanc de zinc, cadmium, ocre jaune, 
rouge de Venise, vermillon, laque alizarine, vert 
émeraude, vert composé (Blox), bleu de cobalt, bleu 
outremer, noir d’ivoire. Since Millet, according to the 
same authority, used eleven more pigments than 
Matisse we may deduce that an elaborate palette does 
not make a great colorist. I have sometimes seen André 
Lhote view dejectedly a pupil’s palette bright with 
fifteen or sixteen colours and cry out, “Ah, c’est une 
palette de millionaire!”’ and take out a small reproduc- 
tion of a Titian that had been painted with only red, 
yellow, black and white. Titian still passes for a great 
colorist. 

Matisse’s palette is an efficient and economical com- 
bination of pigments. The two whites permit the use of 
practically any colour. Cadmium for example is un- 
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stable mixed with a white with a lead base, but is 
reputed to accord very well with zinc white. The two 
yellows offer the two directions of the colour. The 
cadmium gives the brilliant and pure yellow that pales 
in the direction of lemon, and with blue permits the 
mixing of that clear family of greens which can never be 
achieved using yellow ochre. Yellow ochre, softer and 
earthier, tends in the direction of warmth, has even a 
suggestion of brown in it. It permits the mixing of solid 
greens and oranges that are rich but not brilliant. The 
three reds allow the formation of almost any conceivable 
shade of red as well as violet. Mixed with white they 
furnish the three basic pinks. (Pink seems to me a colour 
definitely removed in character from its parent red.) 
The greens cover their territory very well; the emerald 
supplies the cold vivid colour which seems to occur 
naturally in the mineral world only, the very beautiful 
vert composé manufactured by Blox belongs rather to 
the vegetable world. It is the basis of leaf greens. Except 
for behaving quite differently in mixing, the two blues 
are not very sharply distinguished. Ultramarine is a 
robust all-around colour. Ivory black is the black 
generally used. The sombre earthy siennas and umbers 
that acted as ballast in the palettes of older painters 
are interestingly absent. 

Those are the pigments Matisse was using in 1923. 
He has very probably experimented with one colour 
or another since then. However, pigments scarcely 
explain his tremendous reputation as a colorist. 

His colour has often been compared to enamels and 
oriental fabrics. I think this is because he uses, in the 
bulk of his work, strong bright colours. Otherwise the 
resemblance does not seem striking. The colours of a 
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Persian rug are without space-suggestion. We think of 
them as occurring on the same plane. Consequently only 
the simplest relation exists between one colour and 
another, and it is a relation that will be affected only 
by a change in the relative size of areas, or, if there are 
more than two colours, a redistribution of contiguities. 

The relation of Matisse’s colour is infinitely more 
complicated because it is conceived in three dimensions. 
Removed from their spatial context his colours would 
be in danger of disintegration. That is, if one were to 
take one of his paintings and break up the colours (pre- 
serving the same proportions) and reapply them to a 
flat surface as an abstract design, the original relation 
would be lost. Colour in space, that is seen in reaction 
to light, distance, and the visual laws, carries with it a 
sort of double-entendre. For example, if two objects of 
exactly the same local colour occupy different positions 
in space, or are differently illuminated, they must actu- 
ally be painted different colours to give the illusion of 
the same local colour. It is plain that the mind must 
supply something. 

To me Matisse is an important colorist because more 
than any other he has been able to use colour in depth 
without loss of brilliance. Corot had the same accuracy 
of colour-placement, was perhaps as fine a colorist — 
but how muted his harmonies seem beside a really 
flashing Matisse. 

One hears a great deal of the amazing and daring 
combinations discovered by Matisse. Personally I 
suspect that what was hailed as daring was no more 
than the shock of novelty on the unaccustomed eye. 
As the modern ear learned to discover harmony in 
Debussy, so our eyes are learning to see less dissonance 
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than harmony in Matisse’s colour. I see nothing very 
hazardous in his combinations. Some of his loveliest 
achievements are small landscapes built principally of 
tinted greys. The real adventurer is Picasso, who in some 
of his recent paintings has contrived to hold in equilib- 
rium the most hostile colours. I believe he has discovered 
the friction of a permanent surprise. Matisse delights and 
satisfies the eye, Picasso irritates and exhilarates. Of the 
two Picasso gives much the more intense colour sensation. 

I do not mean to belittle Matisse’s gift. His colour is 
replete with subtleties which the eye may not readily 
exhaust. I know of no one who makes one colour justify 
another with such accuracy, who can make a colour on 
one side of a picture bring the other half mysteriously 
into harmony. His is the secret of reconciling two in- 
compatible reds by the introduction of a third inter- 
mediate tone that links all three into a progression. He 
uses white with as much skill as the glass-makers of 
Chartres to harmonize strong colours and add to their 
brilliance. His greys (here he is untouchable) delicately 
subdue any tendency toward crudeness, and, when they 
predominate, are inflected toward colour with a mastery 
equal to Corot’s. To understand the importance of his 
black or near-black outlines in seasoning colours to their 
full flavour or binding colour-areas it is only necessary 
to imagine their absence. 

It is impossible to isolate any one element in a 
Matisse ! as if it were independent of the whole. Few 


1 Of course one cannot speak of ‘a Matisse’ as if there were only one kind of 
Matisse, and as if an analysis of one must hold true for another. Matisse, just as any 
good painter, has experimented in various directions. Some canvases are painted in 
pure colours; others are not. Some are constructed of large flat planes; the surfaces 
are enormously complicated in others. Yet most of us I think have a synthetic notion 
of ‘a Matisse’. For me, it is a highly organized canvas, complicated in architecture 
and broken in colour, a compound of various Balconies in Nice, Odalisques, Interiors 
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painters have so fused colour with form, and form with 
line, and all three with space, light, and those super- 
rhythms which we may call composition. 

The colour in Matisse cannot be looked at as an end 
in itself. It is handmaid to something more important: 
light. It must be remembered that Matisse began to 
paint in a hotbed of impressionism with its semi-scien- 
tific attempt to record light, and for a time joined forces 
with the neo-impressionists Signac and the “division- 
ists’. His first skirmish with public opinion took the 
form of the well-known “Desserte” (1897) which, how- 
ever dull in colour, is an elaborate study in illumination. 
The “Notre Dame” of 1902, painted in large simple 
areas, is constructed of light and shadow with almost 
complete neglect of detail. The “Notre Dame” of 1904 
is painted in the spotty pozntilliste manner, designed by 
its originators to snare the brilliance of light. Seurat 
failed with his spots and Signac with his téche, and 
Matisse it must be admitted fared no better. But in the 
few examples of this kind there is apparent a kind of 
impatience. He is by no means as meticulous as the oth- 
ers. The 1904 “Notre Dame” seems painted in a care- 
less fury. Almost immediately he abandoned division- 
ism. The spots lengthened into scattered brush-strokes 
much more decided in character (“Les Barques,” 
Collioure 1904). In “Les Tapis” of 1906 we find both 
spots and short brush-strokes, but sprinkled over well- 
defined objects in the guise of the pattern of textiles 
and the ornament of china. Dare I assume that these 
glittering little strokes, now used for ornament and 
textural purposes, are the descendants of the earlier 


and Still Lifes. Since accompanying reproductions are impossible and_ specific 
reference would be misleading, I am afraid my observations must take the form of 
generalizations, any one of which might be disproved by individual paintings. 
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pointillism with all the scientific nonsense of the prism 
left out? In “L’Idole” of 1906 (I am using the Cabiers 
d'art 1931 “L’Oeuvre de Henri Matisse” for reference) 
the use of ornament in the shawl has a strong kinship 
with “Les Tapis,” but the brush-strokes have length- 
ened into a scrawly arabesque. To my mind this ara- 
besque (and how well we come to know its offspring) 
suggests in an abstract way a kind of luminism. I do not 
want to digress too far from colour, but in certain 
drawings of Matisse a similar use of sketchily indicated 
pattern produces on me the same effect of suggested 
light. The form is still there, held in by its outlines, but 
it seems transparent, permeated with light that shines 
through the surface pattern as if through a Moorish 
grille. The only similar effect I know is in Botticelli’s 
sparkling drawings for Dante’s Divine Comedy, possibly 
in drawings of Van Gogh. 

I do not press this point. 

Certainly Matisse gives the eye much more a sense of 
abounding luminosity through his clear brilliant colours, 
boldly and abstractly thrown together, than Monet 
ever did with his painstaking prismatics. When it was 
shown that the eye could not be deceived into an actual 
illusion of light Matisse proved that certain appositions 
of colour properly placed in a scaffolding of space could 
loose in the brain a sensation of light. 

Not only does the colour release light. In black and 
white reproductions there is still a quality of radiance. 
Of course there is an actual representation of light, 
streaming through casements from the sky and sea, 
catching in curtains, cutting across floors, touching 
furniture and the skirts of women, penetrating every 
corner of those lyrical interiors. Those who had the 
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pleasure of seeing the “Intérieur aux Myosotis”’ at the 
Museum of Modern Art last year, must remember its 
fantastic transparencies. If this luminous quality per- 
sists in black and white it is because Matisse is gifted 
with a very thorough knowledge of visual phenomena. 
Without making by any means a factual transcription, 
he handles values with such skill that each plane gives 
off the proper amount of direct or reflected light. Natu- 
rally the right colour must be found for the right value. 
Only sheer intuition can perform this juggling feat. 
I do not see how it can be taught to even the most 
earnest student. 

It is impossible to conceive of light out of space. I 
have already pointed out that Matisse’s colour 1s 
conditioned by its position in space, and that it bears 
with it a strong implication of light. Partly through 
colour, partly through lighting, and partly through 
drawing and an adroit use of values, Matisse constantly 
creates a third dimension. He does not give a logical 
Euclidian sense of void and solid. He suggests to the 
mind, and allows the mind to do the rest for itself. We 
never quite lose the sense of the surface of the canvas, 
but it is a sensitive and ambiguous surface capable of 
deepening at any point into plasticity. Objects are never 
quite isolated as if they were hard things with a flow of 
air completely surrounding them. There is a kind of in- 
terchange from one to another, from suggested back- 
ground to suggested foreground, a sort of community of 
matter which is almost space, and space which is almost 
matter. The natural result of this is that there is no 
great distinction between the animate and the inani- 
mate, nor are we made to feel the difference in texture 
between skin and cloth and metal and porcelain. Even 
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the richly complicated areas of arabesque which might 
at first seem highly differentiated appear to be merely 
elaborations of the same common material. 

This sounds like confusion, but there is none. Ma- 
tisse’s world is ordered by a logic of its own, which may 
seem strange to us at first, but which, once its laws are 
felt, resolves chaos into a lucid reasonableness. 

Behind the colours and the complex ornament and 
the distorted representation is a governing unity. To 
my mind ‘composition’ is no more than a mechanics of 
unity. However, the feeling of unity is as personal as 
any other reaction to painting. There are people who can 
see the unity of Raphael who are quite unable to under- 
stand the organization of a Picasso abstraction. They 
are accustomed to the traditional methods of composi- 
tion, the pyramid, and the intersecting diagonals, etc. 
They have not yet learned to feel the modern concep- 
tion of equilibration. For there are no formulae left. 
Such a painter as Matisse has abandoned the mechanical 
devices that bolstered up so many artists, even good 
artists, before him. He trusts to his sense of rightness. 

I cannot dissect this sense of rightness, nor enumerate 
the manifold ways Matisse has found to give entity to 
his canvases. There are always several forces operating 
at once. There is an organization by colour which 
sometimes binds seemingly disparate forms. There is 
an organization by ‘spotting’, relating areas to each 
other and to the frame by exact placement. There is an 
organization by the repetition of congruent decorative 
motifs and forms, so that the head of a bust and a plate 
of fruit are both seen to be built of circles and: twisted 
ovals. There is an organization by related linear move- 
ments, by volumes moving in concert. Above all there is 
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something beyond words which may be the aggregate 
of all these elements or their creator: a unity of feeling 
which gives each canvas a single personality. 

This unwordable feeling is not the sort of feeling that 
shapes the so-called ‘surrealiste’ paintings. The sub- 
terranean cisterns of our psychology are not tapped by 
weird distortions and combinations of forms and ob- 
jects. The elements of the subject-matter do not carry 
with them associations of fear and melancholy and ex- 
citement drawn from life in the ‘machine age’. Yet in 
Matisse the recognizable forms (and they are all recog- 
nizable) are greatly distorted. It is a distortion governed 
not by psychological but by plastic necessities. If he 
rearranges the forms of the body into an unlifelike 
organization it is because he is searching out the under- 
lying plastic directions and relating them to the rest of 
the picture. It is this preoccupation with the whole that 
makes his drawing so baffling and at times irritatingly 
clumsy. His line is always walking the tightrope be- 
tween calligraphy and the suggestion of volume. His 
intentions are so different it is dificult to make a com- 
parison, but I think that in his genre he is as able a 
draughtsman as Picasso. He is less pure but richer in 
implications. 

Matisse’s preoccupation with the abstract side of 
the painter’s problem gives his work a healthful and 
impersonal quality. His subjects are frequently charm- 
ing as subjects, the odalisques sometimes have an almost 
desirable beauty, yet he has elided most of the ordinary 
associations which in life accompany the visual world, 
which cling even to a bowl of goldfish. Recently I saw 
some paintings by our Americans. I was struck by the 
solidity of their talent, and the variety of their gifts. 
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They, Bellows particularly, could paint a head with 
strength and illusion, filling the face with a life’s ex- 
perience so that one may surmise the inner self and even 
something of the environment. Their paintings touch at 
a hundred points the human actuality which Matisse’s 
vivacious fantasy does not take into account. Yet they 
seem like the children in Maeterlinck’s L’Oiseau Bleu, 
who filled their arms with little dead birds. 


C. R. Morse 
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T 1s remarkable that of all of Henry James’ critical 
| writing, the most widely quoted should be a brief 
paragraph from the essay on Hawthorne; an inci- 
dental observation in a book which was written 
almost at the beginning of his career and in the first 
enthusiasm of his exile. When James made a catalogue 
of the inadequacies of American life, and included in the 
catalogue such diverse items as a court, a sporting class 
and personal loyalties, he made a statement which has 
gotten under the skin of a whole generation of critics, 
and one which, for that reason, has received a dispro- 
portionate attention from his biographers. It has been 
cited as evidence of his Jack of penetration and of that 
snobbishness so very frequently attributed to him; it 
has, I think, contributed a good deal to the contemporary 
popular impression of James, most fully and frankly 
expressed by Burton Rascoe: 


Henry James, a fat, wistful remittance man with a passion for 
elegance to obscure the affront to his delicacy that was borne in 
on him by the fact that his grandfather was a highly successful 
merchant (or man of trade) in Syracuse, New York, and by the 
hauteur of Boston Back Bay society too flagrantly contemptuous of 
his origins, shook the dust from a ‘vulgar’ America and removed 
himself to England, where through a long period he braced English 
aristocratic society and, in novels, gave a profound psychological 
significance to the manner in which a duchess accepted a cup of tea 
from a younger, remote cousin of a son of a man with whom she had 
had, in the remote past, an irregular affair. 
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There is a note of impatience in this characterization 
which suggests that it has other sources than James’ 
writing, and proceeds from another determination than 
that of giving an unbiased portrait. I can imagine an 
individual such as Mr. Rascoe pictures condemning New 
England for having no court; I cannot however, by any 
strain of the imagination, picture him writing The s- 
pern Papers or The Wings of the Dove. But in his reference 
to the significance James gave to the manner in which a 
cup of tea was passed around, Mr. Rascoe has stated a 
popular misconception of James’ novels, one that seems 
to be firmly established on a lack of understanding of 
them and of the circumstances that gave them their 
peculiar form. The error is a common one. Even Van 
Wyck Brooks, whose objection and preferences are 
generally formulated on a higher level, has recently 
hinted in The American Spectator, that people who enjoy 
reading the novels do so because they wish to enter the 
society pictured in them — which is somewhat like say- 
ing that a secret urge to hunt for whales is involved in an 
appreciation of Moby Dick. A heartless confusion of 
means and ends is apparent in these two views: for both 
critics emphasize James’ symbols rather than the use he 
put them to. 

The paragraph from the essay on Hawthorne is in one 
respect unusual in the great body of James’ critical 
writing. It is a list of specific social institutions. Except 
for the inclusion of ‘personal loyalties’ among the absent 
graces, it is literally true. New England 1 in Hawthorne’s 
time had no court and no sporting class nor any of the 
other institutions James listed. None had been de- 
veloped by the time James wrote. The society had, 
in fact, produced no institutions which were in any sense 
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permanent and which might have provided the novelist 
with a convenient method of identifying his characters 
and relating them to their environment. There was 
nothing like ‘that vast nursery’ of which he later wrote, 
‘that vast nursery of sharp appeals and concrete images 
which calls itself, for blest convenience, London.” There 
were no social symbols generally accepted or widely 
agreed upon in America as those he mentioned were 
accepted and agreed upon in England; the institutions 
that had been developed were, or seemed to James, so 
unstable, so involved in controversy, as to be useless as 
points of reference. The process of social change was so 
accelerated in James’ time that to identify individuals 
in terms of existing institutions seemed as valid as taking 
bearings by spotting a cloud being borne along in a 
storm. When he wrote the essay on Hawthorne he had 
lived through a prolonged economic crisis and through 
a period of intense social antagonisms — antagonisms 
which took the form of sectional disputes, uprisings 
and insurrections, and which reached their climax in a 
violent and protracted revolution. The way of living, 
the accepted customs, the economic foundations of a 
whole social order had been forcibly destroyed in the 
South, while in the North industrialism was rapidly 
changing the character of the country and the way of 
living of most of its inhabitants. In his own lifetime, 
New York had been so expanded and enlarged, under 
the pressure of competitive business, as to be almost un- 
recognizable from year to year. 

With this general background, it is not surprising that 
he expressed his envy of Balzac’s ‘monarchical and eccle- 
siastical order’. He could see a kind of order in that 
society, as he could see a kind of order in the society of 
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Victorian England. But in the America of his time the 
change was proceeding more rapidly than elsewhere; 
business was reaching more directly into more kinds of 
activity, and possessed more power over the community, 
for the business men who were the agents of change 
were unrestrained by tradition — or, to phrase it dif- 
ferently, the opposition to them was less securely 
established. 

If he found, in England, the sort of institutions he had 
pointed out America didn’t have, they at least seldom 
appeared in his fiction. An awareness of social change 
was too deeply a part of him; it made him hesitate about 
bringing any reference to anything so perishable as an 
entrenched belief, or a national custom, or a system of 
government, or a hierarchy of social values, into any- 
thing so precious as his art. Even the material charac- 
teristics of the environment weren’t solid or substantial 
enough to have an important place in his writing. He 
had seen the physical landmarks of a society changing 
too rapidly in the riot of speculative ‘growth’. So the 
very buildings, the rooms, the furniture surrounding 
his characters gradually disappeared after Washington 
Square, and when it became necessary to refer to physi- 
cal objects, they were characterized, not by the mention 
of specific features they possessed, but by the mention of 
intangibles — the glint of light on something, an atmos- 
phere determined by the emotional state of the charac- 
ter through whose eyes the objects were observed. 
Rooms became timeless, featureless places of meeting, 
blank Elizabethan stages for indefinite agitations, 
triumphs and embarrassments. Even more remarkably, 
the house around which the conflict revolves, in The 
Spoils of Poynton is described elaborately, with con- 
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viction and almost exclusively in terms of its desirabil- 
ity, its beauty, rather than in terms of the features 
which make it beautiful or desirable. 

The material characteristics of the scene were only 
one aspect of it. Codified beliefs underwent a rapid 
transformation in a time of sweeping social changes. 
“One had seen, in fiction,” he wrote in the preface to 
The Turn of the Screw, “some grand wrong doing, or 
better still wrong being, imputed, seen it promised and 
announced as by the hot breath of the Pit — and then, 
all lamentably, sink to the compass of some particular 
brutality, some particular immorality, some particular 
infamy, portrayed: with the result, alas, of the demon- 
stration’s falling sadly short.” As a prudent artist he 
attempted to take out a reasonable insurance to protect 
his own demonstrations from such failure, and it was 
against the time when other conditions, other matters 
of “appreciation, speculation, imagination”? would in- 
fluence the reader’s judgments, that his works must be 
insured. For his art was again too precious in his 
scheme of values to permit his regarding it compla- 
cently as having a future value of simple historical 
interest, its drives and catastrophes reduced to the 
level of “some particular immorality.” There remained 
a kind of solution, and in working it out James became, 
in a very special sense, a master of the ambiguous 
statement, of the elastic definition, of the broad, hos- 
pitable abstraction. You could bring to the “perfectly 
independent and irresponsible little fiction” whatever 
body of traditional beliefs you happened to possess; it 
could absorb them; it was equipped, like some wonder- 
fully alert witness on the stand, with “‘a conscious pro- 
vision of prompt retort to the sharpest question that 
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may be addressed to it.” In The Turn of the Screw the 
method is obvious. ““Only make the reader’s general 
vision of evil intense enough, I said to myself . . . and 
his own experience, his own imagination, his own sym- 
pathy ...and horror... will supply him quite 
sufficiently with all the particulars. Make him ¢hink 
the evil, make him think it for himself, and you are 
released from weak specifications.” 

There are other indications that James identified the 
specific with the weak. Both in his fiction and in his 
critical writing the terms he habitually employed were 
remarkably broad — words such as life, intensity, ex- 
perience, form, drama, so inclusive the reader might 
find in them almost any meaning he desired, precisely 
as in The Turn of the Screw the form of the outrage is 
dependent upon the reader’s prior knowledge rather 
than upon specific information James gives. He became, 
more than any other novelist, the analyst and dramatist 
of the general. If the method most clearly stated in the 
preface to The Turn of the Screw is followed through his 
work, if that story of the ‘horrific’ is compared with 
Master Eustace, The American with The Golden Bowl, or, 
in criticism, if the essay on Hawthorne is compared 
with his prefaces to his own work, there will be noted 
a steady decline in the margin of specific information 
presented, and a progressive increase in the abstractions 
and the generalized observations. He seems to have 
been conscious of this development in his writing. At 
least he spoke of “the charm of the dramatic struggle” 
which (in this case a definition of ‘propriety’ is in- 
volved) became “the struggle somehow to fit propriety 
into a smooth general case which is really all the while 
bristling and crumbling into fierce particular ones.” It 
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may be that on precisely this point such readers as Mr. 
Rascoe and Mr. Brooks falter and fail, for because of 
the broad inclusiveness of James’ language, his reliance 
on generalities in both his analysis and his description, 
the rare specific act darts out of his page with an un- 
natural vigor. 

Similarly, in comment on his own work James em- 
ployed generalities to the extent that particular refer- 
ence is sometimes difficult to establish. When he says, 
for example, of The Awkward Age, that it is “precisely a 
study of one of these curtailed or extended periods of 
tension and apprehension, an account of the manner in 
which the resented interference with ancient liberties 
came in a particular instance to be dealt with,” the de- 
scription adequately characterizes The Awkward Age, 
but it is also applicable, in one sense or another, to al- 
most every novel that has ever been written. 


2 


The awareness of social change I have attributed to 
James led him to avoid placing his reliance on a particu- 
lar system of morality, and led him to identify his 
characters in other ways than by relating them di- 
rectly to their environment. “I revelled in the notion,” 
he said, “‘of the occasion as a thing in itself.” If the in- 
dividual could not be located clearly by reference to a 
social system that was changing rapidly he could be 
located with reference to those individuals around 
him, to his immediate situation, in which the fluctuant 
social order need figure only indirectly, or, to use a 
Jamesian term, to his ‘predicament’. James described 


this process of location in terms that suggest another 
kind of effort: 
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I remember that . . . I drew ona sheet of paper . . . the neat 
figure of a circle consisting of a number of small round objects 
deposed at equal distance about a central object. The central 
object was my situation, my subject in itself, to which the thing 
would owe its title, and the small rounds represented so many 
distinct lamps, as I liked to call them, the function of each of which 
would be to light, with all due intensity, one of its aspects . . . 
each of my ‘lamps’ would be the light of a single ‘social occa- 
sion’ in the history and intercourse of the characters concerned, and 
would bring out to the full the latent colour of the scene in question 
and cause it to illustrate, to the last drop, its bearing on my theme. 


The relation of the individual to his predicament was 
complex. The self-consciousness of James’ characters 
has been frequently noted, and their scrupulous exami- 
nation of their own motives and conduct, their con- 
stant curiosity as to the motives and emotions of those 
around them, has been variously interpreted. There is 
however anechen aspect of this self-consciousness, its 
use in the story as a whole. For as long as the individual 
— this is more applicable to the middle and later novels 
than to the early work — remains conscious of himself, 
he is to that extent unconscious of his predicament, un- 
conscious, that is, both of the implications of his acts 
and of their influence on those about him. The progress 
within each novel is toward the individual’s greater 
understanding of the predicament and, simultaneously 
toward a loss of self-consciousness, a progress James 
himself likened significantly to a game of blind man’s 
buff, with the characters growing ‘warm’ as they ap- 
proached this moment of realization and ‘cold’ as they 
drew away from it. The climax is at the moment of 
awareness or of discovery, when the individual recog- 
nizes his predicament and sees his own blindness in rela- 
tion to it — for the self-analysis is, most frequently, self- 
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deception. Examined in this way, the analysis and the 
complicated probings into questions of deportment as- 
sume a different importance in the novels; they become 
little more than formal or dramatic delay, hastening or 
retarding the forthcoming tragic or comic effect by 
leading the character away from a knowledge of his 
predicament while steadily enlightening the spectator as 
to the nature of it. 

Identifying the individual in terms other than those 
of ‘current actualities’ led James to develop an involved 
technique for relating his characters to each other. The 
swift, the sweeping alterations of social habits in 
America, the lack of points of reference in even the 
material characteristics of the scene, led him to find an 
exceptional importance in the relatively more perma- 
nent landmarks of Europe. The following quotation 
from the preface to Portrait of a Lady is only incidentally 
connected with this essay, but it has an independent 
beauty, and it may give some insight into the peculiar 
importance of the scene itself in James’ mind: 

. . the waterside life, the wondrous lagoon spread before me, 
and the ceaseless human chatter of Venice came in at my windows, 
to which I seem to myself to have been constantly driven, in the 
fruitless fidget of composition, as if to see whether, out in the 
blue channel, the ship of some right suggestion, of some better 
phrase, of the next happy twist of my subject, the next true touch 
for my canvas, mightn’t come into sight. But I recall vividly 
enough that the response most elicited, in general, was the rather 
grim admonition that romantic and historic sites, such as Italy 
abounds in, offer the artist a questionable aid to concentration 
when they themselves are not to be the subject of it. They are too 
rich in their own life and too charged with their own meanings 
merely to help him out with a lame phrase; they draw him away 
from his small questions to their greater ones; so that, after a little, 
he feels while thus yearning toward them in his difficulty, as if 
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he were asking an army of glorious veterans to help him to arrest a 
peddler who has given him the wrong change. 

Finally, the little story of Fulia Bride expresses more 
clearly what James meant by his list of the inadequacies 
of American life, and throws an incidental light on his 
belief in the connection between the social structure of a 
society and the sort of art produced in it. Fulia Bride 
was written after his visit to America in 1904. In that 
visit he was overwhelmed by the material changes that 
had taken place in the scene; New York was no “vast 
nursery of sharp appeals and concrete images” for him, 
but rather left him dazed and bewildered, lost, in a very 
real sense, among the anonymous buildings and the 
traditionless places. In his absence his resistance to 
middle-class commercial enterprise had grown less 
stubborn; after his visit he could envision “the great 
adventure of a society reaching out into the apparent 
void for consummations, after having earnestly gathered 
in so many of the preparations and necessities.” Fulia 
Bride J interpret as a specific illustration of his meaning, 
pertinent to this discussion by revealing what James 
meant by landmarks, and with the added value of 
demonstrating the disproportion between James’ sym- 
bols and what he tried to make them convey. 

Julia Bride is a minor comedy in the hierarchy of 
James fiction, yet it is like his best work in its indirection 
and the studied avoidance of the direct statement. The 
story revolves around Julia, who is planning to marry; 
she is in love with the young man she intends to marry, 
but recognizes the special advantage to herself in the 
fact that he is rich. Her reputation, however, has been 
clouded by several past engagements, all innocent in 
character as James’ heroines are invariably and am- 
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biguously innocent, and it is necessary for her somehow 
to establish this innocence. She appeals first to one of 
her step-fathers for aid; but her step-father 1s in a pre- 
dicament similar to her own; he too hopes to marry a 
woman of wealth, as he also is in need of money. His 
reputation, in turn, is clouded because he has permitted 
Julia’s mother to accuse him in getting her divorce. 
Julia clears his name, in this instance, and appeals to 
one of her former lovers. The lover agrees to help her; 
he too needs money badly, and in a moment of aware- 
ness Julia perceives that he recognizes the financial ad- 
vantage to himself of an association with her potential 
husband. He too intends to marry because of his need 
for money, and his reputation in turn has been disturbed 
by his past association with Julia. The story is laid in 
Central Park and in the Museum, and its point consists 
in the implicit contrast between the feverish scramble of 
the characters for money and the serenity of the two 
small “consummations’ — the park and the museum — 
that a society founded on the scramble for money per- 
mits to exist. The very extravagance and artificiality of 
the situation thus becomes a direct comment on the 
society. As a social critic, James reached this point — 
although to us now the idea of corporations reaching out 
into the void for further consummations like the park 
and the museum must arouse a certain fatigue, if not 
more emphatic responses. 


3 


To turn from Yulia Bride to Grace Lumpkin’s To 
Make My Bread’ involves a certain strain on the imagi- 
nation; Fulia Bride is among the last works of an artist 

1 Macaulay. 1932. 
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whose long career and experience in fiction were behind 
him, To Make My Bread is a first novel. It is also a step 
toward a proletarian literature; that is, a literature 
about propertyless workers, embodying their point of 
view, illustrating their position in the contemporary 
society and advocating a revolutionary correction of it. 
It has another distinction, as Grace Lumpkin is among 
the very few proletarian writers who do not begin with 
an assumption that a strong belief in a cause excuses 
any amount of careless writing about it. Moreover, as 
an example of proletarian literature, her book has a 
special application to this essay, for the points of refer- 
ence in it are not what is fixed and rigid in society, but 
what is in the process of change. Social change is in fact 
the central point of the fiction. The social changes are 
defined as mass movements, and the characters are 
identified by their relation to them. There are two such 
movements in the story, the first the transformation of 
the characters from farmers to mill hands, and the sec- 
ond their intellectual and emotional development into 
class-conscious workers. The moment of realization for 
them, when they recognize the nature of their réle in the 
society, and the implications of it, has for them a sig- 
nificance analogous to that which James gives his char- 
acters when they lose their consciousness of self and be- 
come conscious of their predicament — although the 
difference is great, for in James this moment of aware- 
ness has a sort of final value, it is an end in itself, while 
to the characters of To Make My Bread it is a more vital 
experience, a step in the movement in which the book 
itself, the reader’s response to it, is thought of as part of 
the larger, continuous process of social change. 

I do not intend to establish a comparison between the 
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work of Henry James and that of Grace Lumpkin, but to 
think of these two novels in connection with each other 
may give clearer meaning to the term proletarian litera- 
ture and suggest somewhat the possible development of 
it. To Make My Bread revolves around a specific his- 
torical event, of importance to the movement of which 
it is a part, and of affirmative emotional value on/y in 
terms of this movement. It is based on a prolonged series 
of strikes that took place a few years ago around 
Gastonia, North Carolina. Treating of this event, and 
celebrating the heroes of it, the novel increases the im- 
portance of the happening by strengthening its tradi- 
tion: there are, to this point of view, no ‘historic sites’ 
so charged with their own meaning as to distract the 
artist from his task; the function of art is rather to 
charge these sites and events with meaning, so that 
they become a part of the consciousness of class and a 
point of reference in it. Thus, as farmers the characters 
are presented as not recognizing their status in the so- 
ciety as it is organized. Physical hardships and partial 
starvation prepare them for the first great movement, 
the transfer to the factory, when their land has been ab- 
sorbed by a lumber company. In the factory, their emo- 
tional and intellectual development to the point where 
they are conscious of the class struggle is presented by 
the multiplication of incidents: the oppression they live 
under, the increasing demand on the part of their em- 
ployers for greater effort with fewer rewards, the in- 
creasing gap between the claims of their employers and 
the actuality as they know it. 

So, too, the form of the novel is not rigid, but responds 
to the development of the characters. In the early sec- 
tions the prose is slow in tempo and rich in sensuous 
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impressions; the personal responses of the individuals to 
what happens and what they see are analysed with at- 
tention to the unique importance such responses have 
for those directly involved. As the process of change be- 
comes more rapid the prose changes as well, and these 
personal responses lose their value. Disappointments, 
humiliations, these minor crises in the lives of individuals 
form the substance of the early part of the story; but as 
the antagonisms of the society grow more intense, when 
a strike is on and the opposed forces are openly in con- 
flict, the personal crises give way in the full tide of hap- 
penings, and their importance disappears when the 
greater hazards are involved; a murder or a savage at- 
tack become episodes in a struggle which is only be- 
ginning. The prose changes from slow detailed analysis 
and the elaboration of incident to simple, factual state- 
ments. 

There are also disappointments in the book: the 
factory, for example, i is never clearly presented, and its 
importance in the life of the characters is only re- 
motely suggested; the terms used to communicate im- 
pressions of it are markedly careless and general, as 
though the author felt a lack of familiarity with it, and 
no need to develop the unique sensations and’ experi- 
ences directly connected with it. For a century industry 
has been the most conspicuous item on the American 
social landscape, and in avoiding it writers have avoided 
the very features of contemporary life that have been 
forced most emphatically on their attention. Except 
for whale-fishing, there has been almost no writing 
about a specific industry, with the particular conditions 
and dangers of that industry made the central matter of 
the fiction, and it may be that Moby Dick, the mystical 
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digressions rejected, gives additional insight into the 
sort of literature that may be expected when the 
proletarian tradition becomes more firmly established. 
But at the present moment the conclusion may be 
stated as a question: How much of the forthtightness, 
the assurance of To Make My Bread, and of what it 
implies in the way of future development, comes out of 
a definite knowledge of the place of literature in the 
social order? How much of the complexities, the in- 
decisions and indirections of James’ art came out of his 
knowledge that it was an orphan-literature, its values 
sharply at variance with those of the dominant class of 
his time? Surely his sense of the high importance of art 
was directly connected with his sense of the precarious 
position of art in an exploitive society, a society in 
which the heritages and landmarks of culture were 
sacrificed for personal acquisition. Thus he searched, in 
a progressively smaller field, for traditions which seemed 
to have dignity enough to entitle them to a place in his 
art, and could not envision a literature so closely allied 
with the culture of a class as to be occupied with creating 
traditions rather than using them. To Make My Bread, 
in turn, with its weaknesses, gives a new meaning to the 
term, ‘beginning of a tradition’, while the works of 
Henry James so richly and fully illustrate what is meant 
by the end of one. 


RoBeERT CANTWELL 
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Tue Letrers or D. H. Lawrence. Introduction by 
Aldous Huxley. (Viking. 1932.) $5.00. 


D. H. Lawrence was a crank, a sex-ridden degenerate, a belated 
Rousseauist, a besotted Christ and “a Jaeger poet’? (Miss Edith 
Sitwell). Or else he was a seer, ‘‘a beautiful soul,” a divine fool, a 
modern Prometheus and a very great artist. Lawrence may be placed 
beneath one or the other of these two sets of labels, or he may be 
distributed by the cautious somewhere between them, but the fact 
becomes more and more evident that he is at present, almost three 
years after his death, easily the most /iving of contemporary English 
writers. Not only are his poems, novels and essays more widely read 
than at any moment in his own lifetime but there has also grown up 
around his name a body of popular biographical literature unique 
for any modern writer. And the wide public response to his recently 
published letters is serving to provide further evidence of the pro- 
found if still indeterminate influence he is exerting on the mind of 
our time. 

There is a curious but significant contradiction to be found in 
Mr. Aldous Huxley’s otherwise finely written introduction to the 
Letters. “It is impossible to write about Lawrence except as an 
artist,” says Mr. Huxley, and then proceeds to show how impatient 
Lawrence was of the imposed discipline of the artistic process, his 
positive hatred of that discipline. “I’m doing a novel,” Huxley 
quotes from one of the letters, “which I have never grasped. Damn 
its eyes, there I am at page 145, and I’ve no notion what it’s about. 
I hate it. F. says it is good. But it’s like a novel in a foreign language 
I don’t know very well. I can only just make out what it is all 
about.”’ Whatever else these may be they are not the words of the 
artist as we have come to think of him, the artist consumed by the 
passion of making and by the desire of achieving perfection in 
the thing made. “Lawrence was possessed by his creative genius,” 
Mr. Huxley declares, but what is probably closer to the truth is 
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that Lawrence was possessed by the idea of creative genius, for his 
genius went not so much into the creation of works of art as into the 
passionate intellectual search of a means of attaining to a truly crea~ 
tive attitude in life itself. The cultivation and perfection of his art 
was always subordinated to this search: it was a means toward the 
end of self-knowledge and ultimate fulfillment. It was therefore 
something pragmatically helpful to him, a kind of intellectual and 
hence psychological catharsis: “One sheds one’s sicknesses in books 
— repeats and presents again one’s emotions to be master of them.” 
It follows that Lawrence seldom revised or corrected his works, 
never kept copies of certain of them, and was wholly indifferent to 
their fate once he had rid himself of their contents. Such a use of 
art by the individual is not unprecedented; ‘art for my sake’ has 
always been a protest of a certain type of romantic; but it is a mis- 
take to confuse this type of artist with the type of classic artist who 
uses art, if he may be said to ‘use’ it all, to express something al- 
ready completed and perfected in his own mind or nature. 
Because of his special attitude toward the art-process Lawrence 
never succeeded in any of his many poems, novels and plays in pro- 
ducing anything which possessed the order, harmony and self- 
sufficiency of a work of art in the classic sense. What he turned out 
resembled, on a more imaginative and usually more objective plane 
of course, the essays of Montaigne; his works were trials, experi- 
ments, attempts at finding himself and working out a solution to the 
great problem that obsessed him. Unlike the classic artist, he was 
not able to operate on some cohesive view of the universe fully ab- 
sorbed and assimilated in the personality. His works can only be 
interpreted and judged as records of the successive steps taken by 
his mind in the effort to discover for himself some such view that 
would take the place of all those he had rejected in the thought of 
Europe and of his own time. And if the search in his case was so 
prolonged and difficult it was because of the particular manner in 
which it was carried out — not along the wide open avenues of the 
dialectic intellect but through the “dark tunnel” of the instincts and 
senses. ‘“‘My great religion,” he writes in an early letter, “‘is a belief 
in the blood, the flesh, as being wiser than the intellect. We can go 
wrong in our minds. But what our blood feels, and ‘believes, and 
says, is always true.” The books that gushed out, two or three a 
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year toward the end, from the tremendous sources of energy in his 
personality were only milestones along the “savage pilgrimage” of 
his life, none of them complete in itself, either as providing a defin- 
itive intellectual conclusion or as a fully achieved work of art. To 
have provided either would have been for Lawrence a betrayal of 
his great religion of the blood: ““When I have a finished mental 
concept of a beloved, or a friend, then the love and friendship are 
dead. It falls to the level of an acquaintance. As soon as I have a 
Jinished mental conception, a full idea even of myself, then dynam- 
ically I am dead.” This is from Fantasia of the Unconscious in 1922, 
and the supplied italics are important. For it is apparent from such 
a statement that Lawrence’s real objection to a ‘finished’ work of 
literature was that it implied a stopping-point in his development, 
that is, a conclusion arrived at by the intellect and hence invalid 
and without life. (It may be noted that here Lawrence paralleled 
an intuition that was arrived at separately by two other ‘searchers’ 
in recent literature, Paul Valéry’s Monsieur Teste and Thomas 
Mann’s Hans Castorp.) In litcrary form, therefore, Lawrence 
could only see something sterile, dead and to be avoided. “They 
want me to have form: that means, they want me to have ¢heir per- 
nicious, ossiferous, skin-and-grief form, and I won’t.” What does 
this deep-rooted resistance to the very idea of crystallized expres- 
sion suggest but that Lawrence is at the opposite pole from the 
artist considered as the poet or maker? If we attempt to explain 
him simply as a writer, as Mr. Huxley tries to do, we have to make 
most of the qualifications that we are forced to make in explaining 
certain other post-Renaissance writers whom Lawrence resembled 
in various respects — Blake, Dostoievski, the later Rimbaud, and 
Whitman. It is necessary to make the same qualification that must 
be made of any even the greatest novel by Tolstoy. Perhaps the 
closest actual parallel to the state of spiritual activity behind a 
novel of Lawrence’s would be such a work as Rimbaud’s Saison en 
Enfer. Here also what we get is not an ordered literary composition 
but a direct transcription of the consciousness in the process of re- 
jecting an old world and reaching out for a new. In Lawrence’s 
poems and novels we are presented with the crises of a sensibility 
that remained always in a state of flux, a sensibility that had to 
remain in a state of flux in order to remain alive, since the stopping- 
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point demanded of art would have resulted in the petrifaction of 
death. 

(Of course this is not equivalent to denying the existence of any 
elements of artistic interest in the work of Lawrence. Sons and Lov- 
ers, for example, possesses at least as much organic form as any 
other English novel of its period. But one must at once make the 
observation that in comparison with his later novels the theme of 
this early work is quite limited and even elementary. It may almost 
be stated as a principle that as his theme grew larger and more 
ambitious the form of his novels became increasingly more unsatis- 
factory. Certainly this would seem to be true for The Rainbow, 
Women in Love, and The Plumed Serpent. At the end, in Lady 
Chatterly’s Lover, when the theme again becomes too simplified, it is 
interesting to note that the form congeals into something as mechan- 
ical as a medieval morality play or a modern problem-drama. Form, 
as we have seen, was the one thing which Lawrence did not and could 
not strive to attain; but on the other hand he did happen to be re- 
markably talented in the use of certain important subordinate or 
incidental elements of his craft. His style and method of description, 
for example, were both highly developed and hardly surpassed by 
any of his contemporaries. For a close analysis of these the excellent 
little monograph of Stephen Potter is useful. Not enough credit has 
been allowed Lawrence for his superb handling of the mise-en-scéne, 
which reflects a sense of the objectively dramatic surprising in so 
subjective a writer. Certain scenes in the novels and stories of the 
middle period, when his focus was directed sharply on the violent 
touch-and-go of sex antagonism, are as poignantly realized as any- 
thing in Dostoievski of whom they most remind us. And the dia- 
logue especially in these scenes, is true, natural and effective. But, 
unfortunately, even over those things in which he most excelled 
Lawrence was not always in control; the description is all too often 
diffused, the drama left unresolved and the dialogue artificial. 
At the same time in any estimate of Lawrence as an artist it would 
be unfair and inaccurate to ignore the considerable incidental art- 
istry to be found throughout the body of his work.) 

The question of whether Lawrence was an artist or not is raised 
at all only because it may suggest the reason why these letters are 
so important, why they may even prove of more enduring interest 
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than any single book he published in his lifetime. Because we do not 
expect them to conform to the necessities of art we are not disap- 
pointed or confused as we so often are in our response to the poems 
and the novels. Yet everything that was unique and valuable in his 
work is concentrated in them; all that is essential in the thirty-odd 
volumes he tossed out periodically to a bewildered public is here 
summed up in a form more absolute than that of any one of his 
books — the form of his own life. It is indeed because Lawrence was 
so imperfect an artist that his letters are so good: the excess of per- 
sonality that marred his works becomes in the letters a virtue, the 
source of their greatest distinction. “In them,” says Mr. Huxley, 
“Lawrence has written his life and painted his own portrait.” 
Indeed, he has done these things and something more besides — he 
has left us his chef d’ oeuvre. 

The Letters are Lawrence’s masterpiece because in them is repre- 
sented the great central problem of his personality more completely 
and terribly than in any single one of his works. To read them is to 
get a concentrated impression of his life and thought (which in his 
case were so singularly identified) that could only otherwise be 
secured by a laborious burrowing through the whole of his writings. 
Another advantage of such an impression is that it prevents us from 
swallowing too easily any of the current ‘explanations’ of him — 
that he was a sexual neurotic, for example, or as is more recently 
maintained that he was yet another victim of the class-struggle — 
which are the result of generalizations based on the reading of 
sporadic passages from the works. There emerges, on the contrary, 
with unmistakable definiteness, what was from beginning to end 
the first great principle of his life and thinking — the metaphysical 
belief in the absolute and inviolate character of human individuality, 
what Lawrence in less abstract language defines in another place as 
the principle of essential human loneliness. This is the principle that is 
at the basis of everything Lawrence wrote as a writer, that explains 
everything he was as a man. And in the Lef#ters more clearly than 
anywhere else we can see reflected the misery, torture and final 
frustration that resulted from his continuous effort to reconcile it 
with the conditions of ordinary social living. 

For the central conflict in Lawrence’s personality to which we 
have referred was between this fierce intellectual pride in his own 
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individuality and his quite human need to lose that individuality in 
someone or something outside himself. It may be pointed out that 
actually Lawrence possessed no more individuality than anyone 
else — which is true enough as far as it goes. The only point to be 
recognized in Lawrence’s case is that his sense or intellectual aware- 
ness of the fact of individuality was developed to an unusual degree 
of intensity, beyond that perhaps of any other figure of his genera- 
tion. And this characteristic of his mind or temperament had the 
effect of intensifying the normal difficulties involved in the adjust- 
ment of the individual to other individuals and to society as a 
whole. The strength of his self-pride was not as great as he pre- 
tended; it did not save him from the common desire and impulse of 
mankind to merge. (His contempt for the great ‘mergers’ in Ameri- 
can literature was really only an effort of his mind to conceal or 
quiet the same impulse in himself.) The difficulty was that the con- 
flict seldom became clearly objectified in his own mind; and this is 
what is responsible for the obvious contradictions and frequent con- 
fusion in his pronouncements which have turned so many readers 
away from him. But on a single page of 4aron’s Rod, a novel which 
corresponds to one of the most intense periods in Lawrence’s life, 
are to be found two speeches which reveal at least how distinctly he 
recognized the two issues involved. The dialogue is between two 
characters who may be said to represent the two opposite poles of 
his own nature, the super-individualist, anti-social writer Lilly and 
the more instinctive, less intellectual musician Aaron. Lilly is speak- 
ing of mankind in general: 


In so far as he is a single individual soul, he is alone—ipso facto. In so far asl amI, 
and only I am J, and I am only I, in so far I am inevitably and eternally alone, and it 
is my last blessedness to know it, and to accept it, and to live with this as the core of 
my self-knowledge. 


To which Aaron-Lawrence makes the revealing answer: 


But —I can’t stand by myself in the middle of the world and in the middle of 
people and know I am quite by myself, and nowhere to go, and nothing to hold on to. 
I can for a day or two — But then it becomes unbearable as well. 


This is the dilemma which gives such a strong undercurrent of 
continuity to the Letters, which is the secret source of that vitality 
which has for Mr. Huxley and will have for other readers “the at- 
tractiveness of beauty.” It would be possible in a longer study to 
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make an interesting correlation between the various sections of the 
letters and the corresponding periods in Lawrence’s writing career. 
There were, if we may briefly review them, three different stages in 
the long drawn-out attempt to resolve his conflict in his books. In 
the first, reflected in all his early novels up to The Rainbow, love is 
rejected as a possible or desirable means of self-abandonment; in 
the second, beginning with Women in Love and ending with Kanga- 
roo, friendship between men, a Utopian community and heroic 
leadership are each successively offered and rejected as a means to 
the same end; and in the third, the period of The Plumed Serpent, 
the story Sun, and the posthumous 4pocalypse, the individual is 
finally recommended to lose his identity by abandonment through 
one or another medium to the non-human sources of energy in the 
blood — “‘the Dark Gods.’ For obvious reasons, each of these 
stages is not reflected with the same fulness and emphasis in the 
Letters. Weare given few letters and those rather unimportant of the 
period preceding the composition of Sons and Lovers in 1912. And 
toward the end, as Mr. Huxley explains, Lawrence’s correspond- 
ence was slight and marked by an increasing weariness of tone, as if 
he were at last able to dispense with the need of human communica- 
tion. (“The world is lovely if one avoids man — so why not avoid 
him! Why not! Why not! I am tired of humanity,” he writes from 
Mallorca in May, 1929.) The greater number of the letters, and 
much the most interesting of them, correspond of course to the 
middle stage in his development, that is, the long period in which he 
chafed under his isolation and sought in every possible direction 
for some method of union with others. 

The two motifs that run most persistently through the letters are 
the ideal of ‘friendship’ and the dream of a Utopian community. 
It is perhaps even unnecessary to make any such distinction be- 
tween them because Lawrence’s incorrigible hope, even in a personal 
relationship, was for a careful preservation of the separate identi- 
ties of the two parties concerned. And this usually ended up by re- 
quiring a mutual subordination to some great ‘purposive’ activity 
(the exact nature of which, of course, was left undefined to the end). 
“Tf we are going to remain a group of separate entities separately 
engaged,” he writes to Lady Ottoline Morrell, “then there is no 
reason why we should be a group at all. We are just individualists. 
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And individuals do not vitally concern me any more. Only a purpose 
vitally concerns me, not individuals — neither my own individual 
self nor any other.” Such outbursts are frequent throughout — the 
occasion may be a biography of Van Gogh, a proposed lecture-series 
by Bertrand Russell or the latest spiritual adultery of J. M. Murry. 
But it is all too apparent that this dream, this notion in Lawrence’s 
head of a perfect human communion without loss of identity on 
either side was at bottom nothing more than a hoping against hope. 
In his actual relationships Lawrence seems to have been unwilling 
to accept the personality of others, or to relinquish his own, and it is 
probable that he would not have been able to do either whatever 
the cause or the purpose. The whole tragi-comedy of his relations 
with Murry, which has been so much vulgarized by Murry himself 
and others, was really based on his inability to accept them for what 
they were instead of trying to make of them a super-individualistic 
arrangement that seems to have been impossible for both men. 
And one is certain that the recurrent Utopia-motif is to be explained 
in the same way, as a rationalization of Lawrence’s understandable 
human need for some dependable company in a world which in his 
stronger moments he was able to reject in its entirety. If any of the 
numerous projects for an ideal colony —in Florida, Cornwall, 
Sicily, Mexico and again in England — had ever materialized there is 
no reason to believe the result would have been any different from 
that of the Brook Farm and other similar experiments. (Perhaps the 
coolest letter in the whole volume, incidentally, is the one in which 
Lawrence draws himself away from the one English disciple who 
followed him to New Mexico.) Although Lawrence singles out the 
Brook Farm experiment for special ridicule in his essay on Haw- 
thorne as being the supreme example of the American passion for 
‘merging’, what he was himself unconsciously seeking to do was 
not essentially different. The only difference was that his mind 
steadily refused to admit that he could not have his cake and eat 
It too. 

At the end it is sad to observe how Lawrence is gradually brought 
to recognize the insoluble nature of the contradiction which his great 
first principle involved. In an important letter to Dr. Trigant Bur- 
row (also quoted by Mr. Huxley) he calls this recognition by its 
right name “frustration”’: 
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What ails me is the absolute frustration of my primeval societal instinct... . I 
think societal instinct much deeper than sex instinct — and societal repression much 
more devastating. There is no repression of the sexual individual comparable to the 
repression of the societal man in me, by the individual ego, my own and everybody 
else’s. I am weary even of my own individuality, and simply nauseated by other 
people’s. 

Toward the very close, as we have seen, Lawrence returned to the 
drastic conclusion that he had stated much earlier in his career, 
during the war, in a letter to Lady Cynthia Asquith. “‘And it comes 
to this, that the oneness of mankind is destroyed in me. I am I, and 
you are you, and all heaven and hell lie in the chasm between.” 
He returned to it after having discarded in his life and in the trial- 
and-error exercises that were his novels all the possible modes of 
adjustment that occurred to him on the merely human plane. In The 
Plumed Serpent and In Apocalypse he sought release by a union, a 
distinctly mystical kind of union, with that “‘otherness” of the 
early novels, now invoked as “the Dark Gods.” This is not the place 
to enter into the whole host of questions immediately raised by the 
mention of the solution which he finally seemed to find for the 
problem that had obsessed him all his life. The Letters, as we have 
seen, are extremely reticent about this ultimate stage in his thought 
— or rather in his feeling. For, in the last analysis, Lawrence was 
not a thinker or a philosopher, any more than he was purely an 
artist, although he was more of an artist than he was a philosopher. 
He was, if he was anything that we may classify, a religious prophet, 
one of the few really sincere and impressive examples of the type in 
our time, and the final questions about him are not for the literary 
critic at all but for the metaphysician or the theologian. 

As a prophet Lawrence has proved himself a great deal more 
compelling in his own metier than a great many better artists of our 
time in theirs, as the increasing dimensions of his myth would indi- 
cate. To interpret him as an artist, even as a certain kind of artist, 
as Mr. Huxley does, is to expose him to a too facile application of 
literary standards, ending perhaps with ultimate dismissal. The 
other error is to attempt to reconstruct the ideological structure of 
his works in strictly intellectual terms. “What a man has got to say 
is never more than relatively important,” Lawrence remarks in a 
letter to J. M. Murry. More significant than any single idea he ever 
formulated, more imposing than any system of ideas that might be 
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erected out of his published works, is the revelation of the personal- 
ity that comes to us through those works and through the letters. 

I do think that man is related to the universe in some “religious” way, even prior 
to his relation to his fellow men. And I do think that the only way of true relation- 
ship between men is to meet in some common “belief” — if the belief is but physical 
and not merely mental. . . . There is a principle in the universe, toward which man 
turns religiously — a life of the universe itself. And the hero is he who touches and 
transmits the life of the universe. The hero is good — your own effort is heroic — 
how else understand it. 


This passage from a very long letter written by Lawrence a few 
years before his death givesus, if we care to read enough between the 
lines, a notion of the sort of role that he himself preferred to think of 
himself as playing in the modern world. ‘Hero’ is the name he 
gives to the man who transmits and puts us in touch with the uni- 
verse; and ‘hero’ is as good a word as prophet to apply to Law- 
rence and probably as descriptive of the peculiar quality of his 
genius. 

WILLIAM TROY 


WILLIAM PENN, QUAKER AND PIONEER, by Bonamy 
Dobrée. (Houghton, Mifflin. 1932.) $4.00. 


Some of the more fundamental characteristics of American civiliza- 
tion are illuminated by a study of its founders, and how they devi- 
ated from the European tradition. It is, however, only within the 
last thirty years that disinterested analysis has taken the place of 
hagiology. William Penn, a more amiable personality than any of 
the New Englanders, has had to wait until 1932 for an impartial 
biography. This does not imply that Mr. Dobrée is lacking in sym- 
pathy with his subject. He exhibits Penn as an individual with 
noble ideals and of great personal charm. But he is suitably ironical 
about his intellectual deficiencies and his weaknesses of character; 
and the result is an admirable full length portrait of a genuine hu- 
man being. The book is historically sound, and though the phrasing 
is sometimes peculiar (“defecating a stain,” for example, though it 
has dictionary confirmation from the eighteenth century, is hardly 
in accordance with modern usage), the style is both lively and ur- 
bane. Mr. Dobrée does not, however, assign to Penn any place in 
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some larger historical scheme. He is very chary of embarking upon 
theological discussions, so that one scarcely learns what Quakerism 
was or why Penn was converted to it. And, apart from a disappoint- 
ing “Epilogue” in which he suggests that Penn would be gratified 
if he could see the modern Pennsylvania, he says nothing of Penn’s 
posthumous influence. 

One of Mr. Dobrée’s qualifications is that he is an Englishman, 
well acquainted with the character of the English ruling class. Read- 
ing between the lines of his biography, one can discern a type of 
situation which constantly recurs. The English aristocracy has al- 
ways been excessively materialistic, deeply rooted in the physical 
world, and contemptuous of intellectual and spiritual interests. 
Any young man who is dissatisfied with the ordinary round of busi- 
ness and physical pleasure is driven to rebel against the system, and 
his revolt is apt to take some unbalanced and extravagant form. 
Deprived of sympathetic criticism, alienated from the social or- 
ganism, he loses contact with concrete realities and does not de- 
velop a capacity for sane and realistic judgment. This situation, 
which is unknown in France and in Catholic countries generally, 
can be observed in some of the aristocratic members of the present 
Labor Party and, to take an example from early American history, 
in Sir Harry Vane. Nobody illustrates it more clearly, however, than 
William Penn. This Admiral’s son, acquainted with all the most in- 
fluential men in England, needed, apparently, some spiritual 
satisfaction which he could not obtain from any established institu- 
tion; and having, at the age of twelve, been stirred by the revival- 
istic preaching of a Quaker, he sought out, at the age of twenty- 
three, members of the sect and was immediately converted. As a 
Quaker, he did valuable service in the cause of religious toleration. 
He was not, however, as Mr. Dobrée shows, free from personal 
vanity; among his petty bourgeois co-religionists he liked to re- 
member that he was an aristocrat; and in high society he enjoyed 
displaying the broad-brimmed hat and second-personal-singular 
of Quakerism. He was, moreover, incapable of gauging the realities 
of a character or a situation. His support of James II was only the 
most glaring of many similar errors; and his administration of 
Pennsylvania, organized on the most idealistic principles, was a long 
series of disappointments caused by his ignorance of human nature. 
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The peculiarity of Quakerism was that it postulated a communi- 
cation between God and man which was not only direct, as in all 
Protestant sects, but constant. The devout Quaker, having within 
himself an Inner Light which was akin to divinity, had only to 
listen to inspiration and obey its commands. Such a belief had ob- 
vious dangers because it meant that certain emotions, being at- 
tributed to supernatural influence, were considered above intel- 
lectual criticism. Quakerism avoided, however, the more obvious 
pitfalls. Unlike the wilder sects, it never sanctioned desires which 
were contrary to biblical doctrine; and believing that all men, not 
merely those whom God had elected, were capable of being awak- 
ened to the divinity latent within them, it taught the brotherhood 
of man and gave no encouragement to the sadistic impulses which 
Calvinism too often attributed to divine inspiration. In the first 
generation — the generation of George Fox and of the martyrs in 
New England — the sense of God’s indwelling was strong; it caused 
the usual revivalistic phenomena, and it impelled the more enthusi- 
astic believers to various extraordinary testimonies, the most fre- 
quent method being to strip off one’s clothes and march into a 
church naked. Such violent emotionalism did not continue. To Penn, 
a Quaker of the second generation, religion seems to have meant 
little more than a placid confidence that his desire to live morally 
and his feelings of charity to others were of divine origin. In later 
times Quakerism encouraged tolerance and philanthropy; on the 
other hand most people of other denominations who have had con- 
tact with it have become aware of a tendency to smugness and self- 
righteousness. Destructive of civilized life in a more subtle fashion 
was the passivity of Quakerism. Certain emotions were divine, 
others were evil; the former were to be obeyed, and the latter sup- 
pressed. There was no attempt to erect a hierarchy of values or to 
discriminate among the good emotions. The desire for worldly 
property, which civilized philosophies have always sternly con- 
trolled because it hinders the development of more valuable quali- 
ties, fell, except in certain obvious instances, within the category 
of good emotions. Quakers of later generations, having lost the re- 
ligious fervor of George Fox, often devoted themselves to acquiring 
large fortunes. Penn himself, in spite of his aristocratic origin, 
thought sufficiently highly of the desire for worldly prosperity to 
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make material advantage his chief argument for religious toleration. 

The foundation of Pennsylvania brought to the surface another 
weakness latent in Quakerism. Their refusal to use force and their 
general hostility to constituted authority made it virtually impos- 
sible for the Quakers to participate in any government. Citizens of 
a kingdom which was not of this world, they refused to accept the 
necessary conditions of earthly existence. A community consisting 
solely of Quakers might have prospered. But Pennsylvania was not 
reserved for any particular denomination. The Quakers soon began 
to leave public affairs to their neighbors — which was the main 
reason for Penn’s inability to preserve friendly terms with his col- 
ony; and in what may well be called a hypocritical spirit, they ac- 
quiesced in, and even gave financial support to, the use of force 
provided that the officials who exercised it were not themselves 
Quakers. 

The state founded by William Penn became eventually the state 
of Boies Penrose and William S. Vare and Andrew Mellon. In so 
far as this degeneration is to be attributed to the principles upon 
which it was founded, blame must be given to an inability to grap- 
ple with concrete facts. The strength of the European tradition 
was that it combined respect for facts with. respect for ideals; the 
doctrine of original sin encouraged a wholesome capacity to face 
what was unpleasant in human nature; the doctrine of man’s 
original perfection in Eden and of the ultimate resurrection of the 
body meant that every part of human nature was potentially good. 
The rebels against the European tradition who founded several of 
the American colonies dismissed parts of human nature as irrepar- 
ably evil and therefore to be excluded from consciousness, and con- 
sidered perfection to be easily obtainable by an exclusive cultiva- 
tion of those parts which remained. The result was, on the one hand, 
an idealism out of contact with realities and, on the other, a self- 
righteous concentration on those material desires which were not 
forbidden. 

Hewry Bamrorp Parkes 
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SappHo oF Leszos, Her Lire anv Times, by Arthur 
Weigall. (Stokes. 1932.) $3.00. 


Since the remainder of this review will contain a good deal of un- 
favorable criticism, I had better proceed without further delay to 
pass Mr. Weigall’s flowers up to the platform, where at last reports 
he was taking his bow in a third large printing. I wish all classical 
scholars wrote as well as Mr. Weigall does. I wish they had his 
debonair grace, his (usually) light touch, and his capacity for ap- 
proaching an old subject from a fresh point of view. In this volume 
he has given modern readers some useful historical background for 
the study of Sappho’s period as well as a singular exposition of 
Sappho’s character and works which will doubtless enjoy wide 
popularity. 

My first objection to the book is that it has a misleading title. 
It should be called, “Sappho of Lesbos, Her Life and Times, with 
some supplementary remarks on the Greek poems of Mr. J. M. 
Edmonds as evidence for the details of Sappho’s life.” In the edition 
and translation of Sappho’s poetry which he made for the Loeb 
Classical Library,! Mr. Edmonds of course included those frag- 
ments written on papyrus which the rubbish-heaps of Egypt have 
yielded up to modern discovery. But he did much more than that. 
Completely unchecked, he indulged that lust for emendation which 
was already eating at him when he made his text of Theocritus. He 
filled out missing words which might with some degree of plausi- 
bility be restored (he has changed his mind about a good many of 
these in a second edition). Then, with what an enemy might term 
colossal effrontery and a friend, perhaps, excessive zeal, Mr. Ed- 
monds proceeded to patch up many of the broken remains with 

1In Lyra Graeca, London and New York, 1922, volume I, pp. 180-307. A second 
edition appeared in 1928. I cite the fragments according to the first edition. The 
Greekless reader would do well to consult The Songs of Sappho, edited and translated 
by D. M. Robinson and M. M. Miller, Lexington, Kentucky, The Maxwelton Com- 
pany, 1925. The best edition of Sappho’s text is that by Edgar Lobel, Oxford, 1926, 
for a reason well stated in the editor’s preface (p. v): “But for the caution which I 
have laid upon myself in handling a text usually either fragmentary or corrupt, 
though it will appear pusillanimous to the more swashing spirits among those who 
may be at the pains of criticising me, I am not at all disposed to apologize, remember- 
ing the word of a wise king, with which I have steeled myself against the seductive 


apparition of Conjecture, that a fool can throw a stone into the Sea of Spain and all 
the wise men in the world not manage to get it out again.” 
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whole lines of his own devising, marked carefully on the margin of 
the text, exempli gratia. Fortunately for the reputation of the Loeb 
Library scholars working on it have seldom been allowed so much 
leeway. 

Mr. Weigall uses Edmonds’ text as it appears in the revised edi- 
tion.” With the most appalling credulity he employs the Edmondian 
restorations and additions as evidence for the details of Sappho’s 
life. The additions do furnish us with interesting and sometimes 
astounding material for the biography of J. M. Edmonds, but 
hardly for that of Sappho. Mr. Weigall is an Egyptologist of a cer- 
tain reputation and he ought to know better. Papyrologists are 
agreed that wholesale ‘restoration’ is not much more than an inter- 
esting game. Where by the aid of the papyri we are able to check 
emendations made in existing literary texts by modern scholars, 
we find that only the smallest corrections are confirmed. All at- 
tempts at reconstructing whole lines are shown to be nothing better 
than mere guesses. This leaves the person who depends on restora- 
tions of papyri for historical evidence, as Mr. Weigall does, in a 
very embarrassing predicament. Documents giving the prices of oil 
and grain may very well be filled out. Not even a poetical genius of 
equal rank could with assurance ‘complete’ lines of an intensely 
subjective poet who lived more than twenty-five hundred years ago. 

Let us examine one of these specimens in detail. On page four of 
this book Mr. Weigall declares that Sappho must have reached the 
early fifties before she died. He refers for proof to “her sad descrip- 
tion of her increasing wrinkles, and her admission that she is deyond 
the age of childbearing.” The italics are mine. A very cursory glance 
at the poem referred to, which is preserved on Oxyrhynchus Papyrus 
1231, fr. 10 and is number 42 in Edmonds’ edition, shows how thin 
is the texture of this fabric. The first six lines in Mr. Edmonds’ 
text reveal a scramble of letters (possibly genitival endings and 
parts of two verbs and a preposition) with the Greek equivalents 
for these whole words: capable, womb, trembling, other, flesh, age, 
already, goes-upon (or makes-to-go-upon?). Diving into this welter 


2The truth is that Weigall handles Edmonds’ text in a somewhat carelessly 
eclectic fashion. For example, on page 113 he rejects Mr. Edmonds’ conjecture 
Bpéxe’ (a proper name, “Shorty,” if one wants to be irreverent) and translates “a 
little moment” according to the manuscript. He makes no acknowledgement of his 


departure. See Edmonds, page 186. 
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of letters and words, Mr. Edmonds emerges with a synthetic pearl 
in his teeth: “If my paps could still give suck and my womb were 
able to bear children, then would I come to another marriage-bed 
with unfaltering feet; but nay, age now maketh a thousand wrinkles 
to go upon my flesh .. .” Throughout the book Mr. Weigall 
accepts such evidence as this for the details of Sappho’s life! 

Metropolitan reviewers, who specialize in enthusiasm rather 
than in exact information, have torn off their garments and thrown 
them into the air with loud cries in honor of Mr. Weigall’s learning 
as exhibited in his copious footnotes. Now I understand even a good 
(not a great) scholar to be one who looks up his own references. 
But in this volume Mr. Weigall copies Edmonds’ references for the 
text of Sappho like a cribbing schoolboy. Sometimes, apparently, 
he does not understand what he is borrowing. Many of these slips 
are trivial and I hesitate even to mention them.* But when I came 
to Mr. Weigall’s citations from Pindar, I simply threw up my hands 
in despair. Why did not someone tell Mr. Weigall that Pindar 
composed four books of triumphal odes in praise of athletes? 
Edmonds writes: Pind. O. 11. 15, by which he means Pindar, 
Olympian Odes, xi. 15. Weigall copies this on the fly as Pindar, 
Odes; it. 1524 

Other marks of hasty, careless work are numerous. There is much 
in the present volume about Sappho’s love of luxury, a trait which 
supposedly made her kin to the Ionians of the period. Mr. Weigall 
gives the reference for the prime passage cited to prove this con- 
tention as Berliner Klassikertexte, P. 9722, 2.5 One looks up the 
Berlin Classical Text in question and finds neither a word of the 
last six lines which Weigall translates nor one syllable about those 
luxury-loving Ionians, to whom Weigall gives a special footnote 
here and pages of description later on. The correct citation for the 
whole poem, as given in Edmonds’ second edition, adds Lobel page 


On pages 86 and go, Rhetorica Graeca should be Rhetores Graeci, as any one knows 
who has so much as looked at the outside of one of those deadly volumes. On page 
170, Plutarch Symp. becomes Plutarch Symposium, instead of ‘“Dinner-Table 
Problems,” as Edmonds correctly renders (169). Plutarch did write a “Symposium 
of the Seven Sages.” The two pieces should not be confused. 

4 Page 27, note 2. Compare also pages 172 and 270, where there is no indication in 
the footnotes that the Pythian and Olympian Odes respectively are referred to. 

5 Page 117, note 34. See poem 82 in Edmonds’ text. 
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79. But it would be nothing to the point if Mr. Weigall made this 
addition, for one discovers that Edmonds, whether justifiably or 
not, has ‘restored’ this business about fastidious Ionians into the 
text. If Mr. Weigall had wished to be candid with the reader, he 
would have cited the poems in every instance by number or page of 
Edmonds’ revised edition instead of loading his work with second- 
hand footnotes. 

The author should also have made one further admission: that he 
freely adapted Edmonds’ renderings. Again and again he cribs whole 
phrases and sentences from the Loeb translation, glossing over what 
he does with only the slightest of concomitant paraphrase or re- 
arrangement. Often, when Mr. Weigall leaves the safe Edmondian 
harbor, he runs aground.® After a close examination of all Mr. 
Weigall’s translations one is forced to conclude that he knows only 
enough Greek to check up on Mr. Edmonds where the going is not 
too rough. 

Mr. Edmonds gets the information which we possess about 
Sappho’s life together with ancient literary criticism regarding the 
poetess and the complete text of her poems into a little more than 
eighty pages. Mr. Weigall has given us here a fat book of a little 
more than three hundred pages. It is indeed diverting to study the 
methods by which he has thus expanded our available information. 
Let me say in advance that we know very little about the external 
facts and events of Sappho’s life. A brief summary would run some- 
what as follows. 

Sappho was born in or near the town of Mytilene in the island of 
Lesbos. Her father was named Scamandronymus and her mother, 
Cleuis (or Cleis). One of her parents is said to have died when 
Sappho was six years of age. She had three brothers: Charaxus (the 
eldest, who became involved much against Sappho’s wishes with an 
Egyptian courtesan, Doricha, when he visited Egypt with a cargo 
of Lesbian wine), Erigyius (?), and Larichus (who served as cup- 
bearer at the town hall of Mytilene, from which fact the conclusion 

6 Compare Weigall’s translation of Pseudo-Longinus on page 114 with that of 
Edmonds on page 187. Another example of ‘borrowing’ will be found on page 115 
(the third poem, for which see Edmonds, page 215). On page 123 (as on page 168) “of 
the many sounds” should be “with many ears.” On page 114 “beats and drives into 


it” should be either ‘“‘has recourse to” with Edmonds or “‘summons”’ with W. R. 
Roberts. This list of cribbings and mistakes could be extended. 
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has been drawn that Sappho belonged to an aristocratic family, 
since only boys of that stock could hold such an office). Apparently 
Sappho had a daughter named Cleuis (or Cleis) by her rich hus- 
band, Cercolas. This rich husband is mentioned only by a late 
authority. We know nothing whatever about him, or when he 
married Sappho. 

With a number of friends and pupils (we know the names of a few) 
Sappho was associated in a kind of guild or woman’s cult-union, 
perhaps under the divine patronage of Aphrodite. Apparently this 
guild was devoted to the maintenance of certain aristocratic stand- 
ards of deportment and beauty, but chiefly to the arts of literature 
and the dance. It is certain that among these pupils Atthis grieved 
Sappho deeply by going over to the school (if one may use a rather 
misleading term) of a rival, Andromeda. The condition of Sappho’s 
poems is too fragmentary for us to make out with certainty, as 
Weigall ingeniously attempts to do (pp. 108 ff.) what exactly were 
the relations between Sappho and any one of her friends. 

The only definite date for Sappho’s life is that of her exile to 
Sicily. On the authority of the Parian Marble this occurred during 
the archonship of the earlier Critias at Athens and the rule of the 
Gamori at Syracuse (that is to say, between about 604 and 590 
B.C.). We do not know when this exile terminated, nor are we certain 
that Sappho ever returned from it to Mytilene. Most scholars are 
inclined to place this exile at the end of Sappho’s life rather than at 
the beginning, as Weigall does — apparently Sappho lived well on 
into middle age. There is a legend, at least as old as the third cen- 
tury B.C., to the effect that Sappho fell in love with a handsome 
ferryman, Phaon, who jilted her and sailed away to Sicily. Sappho, 
it is said, set out to join him, but changed her mind en route and 
committed suicide by leaping from the Leucadian Cliff in north- 
western Greece. Originally the Phaon legend was connected with 
Aphrodite. When the love goddess was travelling in the guise of an 
aged woman, Phaon is fabled to have carried her on his ferry-boat 
without charge. In gratitude Aphrodite is said to have given him a 
magic ointment “the daily use of which made women fall in love 
with him” (Edmonds, p. 153). It was natural that Sappho, who 
belonged to a cult under the patronage of Aphrodite, should be 
connected eventually with the Phaon legend. No competent modern 
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scholar accepts this yarn as historical evidence for Sappho’s life. 
Stories of gods and goddesses who appear in human guise to: mor- 
tals, or of mortals who fall in love with deities belong to mythology 
rather than to history. 

I have neither the space nor the patience to examine in detail all 
the assumptions and ingenious guesses by which Mr. Weigall pieces 
out the evidence in order to present his conception of Sappho and 
place her in relation to the historical background of her period. I 
shall content myself with singling out a few samples of his logic. 
Weigall’s Sappho was, so far as men were concerned, rather frigid. 
She fell into this condition because of a war between Mytilene and 
Athens which, Weigall appears to think, drained Mytilene of her 
young men at intervals over a long period of years. In any case 
“she must have found the young warriors, hot from the war, a little 
too rough for her, habituated as she was by the circumstances of 
the time to feminine society” (p. 26). This is the most utter balder- 
dash. We know so little about the population of Mytilene or about 
the war in question (certainly it was no Peloponnesian struggle) 
that it is laughable to assume that all the men of Sappho’s city 
were away fighting during most of the lady’s adolescence. 

Probably Sappho took a husband just before she went into exile 
because she knew that Sicily was a tough spot for an unprotected 
female. This Weigall assumes on the authority of a writer who thus 
describes the island some three hundred years after Sappho’s 
death (p. 82). But Sappho did not go first to Sicily. Her desired 
destination was Sybaris. “The Sybarites have given their name to 
the devotees of the luxurious life; and Sappho, who has declared in 
one of her poems that that kind of existence was essential to her, 
may well have been drawn thither as by an alluring dream” (p. 79). 
I quote the fragment referred to by Weigall in Edmonds’ transla- 
tion (p. 267): “ But I love delicacy, and the bright and the beautiful 
belong for me to the desire of the sunlight.’ Sappho does, as Weigall 
says, mention new cushions and soft, fine raiment; she does refer to 
“the making and wearing of wreaths and necklaces of flowers” 
(p. 174). She mentions golden cups of nectar. But then Homer does 
the same and J don’t know that any one has ever equated Homer or 
other Greek authors who mention these attributes of luxury with 
the decadent life of the Sybarites which Weigall here describes. 
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Mr. Weigall gets several pages of spicy reading out of his inference. 
And that is something. 

Weigall kills off poor Cercolas, Sappho’s husband, during the 
period of the exile for the reason, as I think, that he doesn’t want a 
husband hanging around when he comes to revel in the details of 
Sappho’s relations with her female companions. He gives as his 
reason the fact that we know Sappho became a widow early in life 
(p. 87). How do we know? To his own satisfaction, at any rate, 
Weigall proves that Sappho must have made a pretty disagreeable 
wife by appealing to the fragments of the epithalamia which she 
wrote for other people’s marriages! (pp. 82 ff.) In these, of course, 
by a well-established convention, the bride is supposed to cringe 
and tremble at the thought of her marriage-night. 

But let us interrupt this pathetic tale for a moment to glance at 
Sappho’s background. The unfortunate girl could hardly be ex- 
pected to have either normal feelings or normal innocence when one 
considers the ghastly sights which she must have seen. “In Lesbos 
there was hardly such a thing as innocence: physical inexperience 
was the nearest approach to it” (p. 125). Of course Sappho was 
familiar with every detail of Lydian luxury and vice. From a poem 
(Weigall, p. 122; Edmonds, p. 246), largely reconstructed by 
Edmonds, Weigall makes out that Anactoria, the friend of Sappho, 
was married and living in Sardis at some period during Sappho’s 
life. There follows a longish chapter on the kingdom of Lydia, 
justified by the mention of Lydia’s capital, Sardis. Naturally, sacred 
prostitution is discussed. Out of the fact that the daughters of the 
common people in Lydia practised prostitution in order to obtain 
their dowries it follows, if I make out Weigall’s reasoning, that the 
members of Sappho’s aristocratic circle must have been familiar 
with this custom. The fact is that sacred prostitution cannot be 
definitely proved for Greece proper except in the case of Corinth, 
where Oriental] influence in the worship of Aphrodite-Artemis was 
considerable. 

With certain features of her background Weigall brings Sappho 
into personal relation. “It can hardly be supposed . . . that she 
did not at some time go to stay in Samos, a recognized center of 
Greek culture . . .” (p. 137). I find it extremely easy, on the basis 
of the evidence which mentions only a trip to Sicily, to suppose 
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that Sappho never visited Samos. But the real excuse which Weigall 
makes (p. 136) for bringing in Samos and a chapter on its culture is 
a fragment of Sappho which supposedly “‘takes the form of a 
prayer to the goddess Hera . . . that she may grant the poetess a 
safe passage back to Mitylene from abroad.”’ Anyone who takes the 
trouble to examine this fragment (Edmonds, p. 210) will see that it 
takes this form only in the poem which Edmonds has obligingly 
tacked on to Sappho’s. And a pitiful spectacle it is to see Mr. 
Weigall here laboriously presenting as Sapphic a paraphrase of 
Edmonds’ ¢ranslation of his own poem. 

According to Weigall’s chronology Sappho was still alive and 
producing poetry some time before the death of Solon. His proof is 
singularly interesting. Aelian (in Stobaeus as quoted by Edmonds, 
p- 140) says that Solon heard a song of Sappho’s which he fancied 
so much that he wanted to learn it and die. In Mr. Weigall’s hands 
the Greek, which simply says “‘a song” (uédos 71) becomes on 
page 4 “‘a certain apparently new poem of hers” and on page 260 
“the latest poem written by Sappho.” But Sappho is to be still 
more closely linked with Solon and the other Wise Men of Greece. 
“Socrates probably had good reason for regarding her as one of the 
outstanding sages of the period” (pp. 271-272). Now this is on the 
authority of Plato’s Phaedrus (p. 235). Had Weigall looked up the 
context of the passage Edmonds quotes (p. 158), he would have 
discovered that Socrates has been criticizing Lysias’ discourse on 
love and that Phaedrus has somewhat testily asked if Socrates 
knows of anything better on the subject. In a typical Platonic jest 
Socrates cites as his “‘wise ancients” who will give Phaedrus better 
information on love, Sappho and Anacreon — a fine pair of philos- 
ophers to be equated with the Seven Wise Men of Greece as the 
authors of gnomic utterances! 

Though Sappho may have been somewhat frigid toward men in 
her youth, at least toward masculine men, she had “passionate 
episodes . . . innumerable” (p. 175). And in her old age she so 
far mellowed as to seek voluntarily the company of men. Weigall’s 
proofs for the change in her character constitute the most comical 
handling of literary convention that I have ever encountered. The 
first hint of the change, perhaps, is seen in the fact that she in- 
vented or elaborated the legend of Endymion, the sleeping lover, 
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‘a man in the response of breath to breath, but not a man in that 
forcefulness which displeased her” (p. 289). Then there was a 
young fisherman Pelagon “in whom she took so much interest that, 
when he met an untimely death, she composed for him an epitaph 
which his father, Meniskos, might inscribe upon his grave” (p. 300). 
The epitaph which Weigall quotes (see Edmonds, p. 280) is the 
kind of funeral inscription which one finds throughout the Greek 
Anthology. Its ascription to Sappho is doubtful, to say the least- 
If Sappho did write it, and it is historical rather than imaginary, 
she was probably asked to do so by the young fisherman’s father. 

Having become interested in one sailor, Sappho could easily be- 
come passionately devoted to another. Phaon came, saw, conquered. 
Sappho’s suicide followed, making a smashing climax to Mr. 
Weigall’s book. 

A most ingenious structure! It enables Mr. Weigall to make use 
of every effective bit of gossip which antiquity retailed regarding 
Sappho. As for the truth, there is no conclusive evidence that 
Sappho’s pitcher was ever broken at the well of loneliness. Certain 
perverted practises were connected as early as Aristophanes with 
Sappho’s countrywomen and supposed by later writers to have 
been invented by Lesbian women. But with these Sappho’s name is 
never connected. The tradition in antiquity which accuses her of 
immoral relations with her pupils, while fairly consistent, is of 
comparatively late origin. The woman revealed in Sappho’s poetry 
is of a sensuous temperament. She is passionately devoted to her 
pupils, but she is not, I should think, the pathological specimen. 
which Weigall makes her out to be. 

I may say in conclusion that, while I do not like Mr. Weigall’s 
Sappho, I do very much like his prose style. There is much sound 
information in the background chapters and much expert story- 
telling, for which Mr. Weigall has a special gift. The reader who 
can divorce fact from fancy ought to learn a great deal from this. 
book. 


F. A. SPENCER 


Book Reviews 


Expression IN America, by Ludwig Lewisobn. (Harper. 


1932.) $4.00. 
Tue Lrperation or AMERICAN Literature, by V. F. 


Calverton. (Scribner’s. 1932.) $3.75. 


It would be ungracious to Mr. Calverton to review his Liberation 
of American Literature along with so unsatisfactory a book as Lud- 
wig Lewisohn’s Expression in America, if both works had not been 
prompted by similar basic attitudes. Mr. Lewisohn regards Ameri- 
can literature as the expression of ethical idealism, and writes with 
more pretension than insight. Mr. Calverton finds the nature of our 
literature determined by economic circumstances, and treats of 
these circumstances with engaging precision. But neither is disposed 
to evaluate American literature as an accomplishment in one of 
the seven arts. 

Mr. Lewisohn utilizes once more the bland rhetoric of his novels. 
In this atmosphere his statements circulate without either collision 
or coherence, responsive only to the occasional pull of chronology 
and the perpetual but scarcely illuminating presence of the soul. 
To those who seek a reasoned judgment rather than a mild intoxica- 
tion, the confusion is increased by the monumental proportions of 
the book. It not only mentions almost everybody sooner or later, 
but is positive chiefly in its allusions and disconcertingly tactful in 
the mingling of praise and censure when an author is treated at 
length. In general, and especially as the present scene is approached, 
it is a negative book, Humanistic in its emphasis upon the short- 
comings of authors, but exhortatory for the future. Mr. Lewisohn 
is in fact almost cheerful at the discovery that there is no modern 
thinker he can admire. Professor Babbitt he finds too supercilious 
about m odern science; Dr. More too misanthropic; Professor Dewey 
the tool ‘n philosophy of ‘the go-getter’; Dr. Watson a mechanist 
who ignores the soul; Mr. Sherman a Victorian survival; Mr. 
Mencken little better than a small town sceptic, and Karl Marx 
the advocate of chaos. Mr. Spingarn was admirable as long as he 
followed Emerson and Goethe (to whom Mr. Lewisohn himself is 
partial), but became unreliable when he reached Croce. The only 
American critic who is praised without qualification, although 
briefly, is Carl Van Doren for his Roving Critic, which admirers of 
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Mr. Lewisohn will find available at the second-hand bookstores. 
Among the poets Mr. Mark Van Doren gets the admonition of the 
penultimate page to be brave and face the larger problems. Miss 
Millay’s Fatal Interview is without derogation compared to Shake- 
speare. But Robert Frost is declared our most cosmic poet. 

Despite the sonority of their utterance, these curious judgments 
are very like what any women’s club would arrive at by simple 
majority vote. It would scarcely be necessary to examine Mr. 
Lewisohn’s opinions about the earlier literature, did not another 
idea emerge therefrom to take its place beside the soul. It crops out 
in the treatment of Mark Twain, for whom alone he has unqualified 
praise. He calls him our one bard, the American Homer, and sees in 
his deference to his wife’s judgment the functioning of our healthy 
native instinct to submit to the moral purity of women. An author’s 
relations with women becomes the criterion for judging his work. 
Poe’s idealization of them is dismissed as neurotic. Whitman, who 
idealized men, is condemned for homosexuality. Henry James, 
though normal, suffered complete sexual inhibition, which led him 
to quibble about the pattern in the carpet and avoid the main issue. 
Howells was sound, though too prudish in approaching the mar- 
riage bed. The soul flourished in Emerson, but in vacuo, cut off 
from the living current of sex. Puritanism had set up a positive 
dualism in him. Though intellectually bold, lack of vitality withdrew 
him from action into metaphysics. Thoreau went further, and to Mr. 
Lewisohn’s perplexity seemed to praise the ideal of virginity even 
within the bounds of marriage. 

From such opinions but one conclusion can be reached. In spite 
of Mr. Lewisohn’s objections to Professor Babbitt, he is himself a 
Humanist, but a Humanist with sex appeal. The poet, he believes, 
lays bare the depth of his soul, which is the core of the world, which 
is God. It is Mr. Babbitt’s doctrine of the one and the many. But it 
is also a transfer of Mr. Lewisohn’s own Island within. For Mr. Bab- 
bitt ignores one eternal truth: that the soul is located in or near 
the sexual centers. Since literature and life are parallel expressions 
of the soul, literature is not, as Freud would have it, a sublimation; 
and Mr. Lewisohn’s doctrine turns out to be only the nineteenth- 
century belief in romantic love, confused by allusions to the master 
in Vienna. There is therefore in his attitude more of Goethe in his 
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less classical moments and of the old Hebraic union of poet and 
prophet, strengthened by the support of Emerson and Nietzsche. 
The creative records of the human spirit are a religion, enlarging 
and clarifying experience through the written word. ‘“‘Whenever in 
an age or a land authority was broken or transcended, personality 
emerged, literature became scripture, and first hand experience 
could project a vision which was to remould and save the world.” 

Amid such rhapsodic confusion, art disappears under the quick- 
sands of a pretentious mysticism. Mr. Lewisohn’s book would not 
deserve attention if it did not reflect one of the more serious weak- 
nesses of the American temperament: the concealment of snap 
judgments under the pretense of omnivorous learning, the appear- 
ance of a belief, and the rhetoric of an evangelist. But there are evi- 
dences that it is a weakness which is vanishing, and Mr. Calverton’s 
book is one of them. While Mr. Lewisohn has vainly sought to 
rejuvenate Transcendentalism by an injection of Freud, the method 
of Mr. Calverton, with its clean-cut thesis and its discrimination 
in the selection of proof, is scientific and contemporary. 

If Mr. Lewisohn must be said to have written the wrong sort of 
history of American Literature, it is at once the virtue and the 
limitation of Mr. Calverton’s book that he has not written a his- 
tory of American Literature at all. Nor has he written a history of 
American ideologies, nor in any full sense an account of American 
culture. What he has done is to give a history of the American 
society. His book is a distillation of Beard’s Rise of American Civ- 
ilization and Parrington’s Main Currents in American Thought. 
He is concerned to give an economic interpretation of American 
life, though unencumbered by the statistics and the detail which 
Professor Beard found appropriate. He does not repeat the scholarly 
analysis of political ideas upon which Professor Parrington lavished 
his attention, but he adopts his dominating attitudes. Like Parring- 
ton he believes abstract ideas to be the invariable consequence 
of economic circumstances, but he prefers the ideas of journalism 
and popular literature for their illustration. Barring Parrington’s 
uncompleted third volume, there is little new material in Calverton 
except the stress upon the St. Louis group of philosophers as the 
agents for Transcendentalism in the Mississippi valley. But on the 
score of simplicity and vividness of treatment Calverton’s book is 
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the best of the three. It is content to attract by the clarity of its 
thesis and forgoes both the Messianic hope of Beard and the elegiac 
regret of Parrington which compensated, one suspects, for their un- 
certainty about the larger aspect of their theme. Beard ended his 
volumes in the confidence (which recent events must have quite de- 
molished) that the days of struggle were over and democracy was 
about to have its inning. Parrington is less certain, for, though he 
admits the permanence of our industrialization, his sympathies are 
with the golden age of Jeffersonian agrarianism. Both illustrate the 
philosophical ambiguity of the Liberal tradition. 

Mr. Calverton, who is no Liberal, marshalls his concepts with 
alacrity. And to one who has been convinced by the Autobiography 
of Lincoln Steffens that there has rarely been any application of 
democratic theory to American life outside the New England town 
meeting, and that in the machine age the ruthless individualism of 
business has used democratic forms to its own undemocratic ends, 
the thesis of Mr. Calverton is not only admirably logical but — as 
far as it goes — inescapably true. Democracy is then seen to be the 
proper political instrument of a petty bourgeois economic system, 
and American history becomes the spectacle of a petty bourgeois 
ideology surviving in the midst of an ever stronger capitalistic sys- 
tem. At the present time the petty bourgeoisie, having become eco- 
nomic dependents if not actual employees of the upper bourgeoisie, 
is proletarian in fact, though it has not yet recognized the useless- 
ness of democratic political machinery any longer to secure its well 
being. Such a thesis gives to Mr. Calverton’s book a clarity of form 
that is in a measure deceptive. By neglecting to state the alterna- 
tive, pointed out by Mr. Steffens, he assumes the success of the pro- 
letarian movement. At the present time any writer who is not con- 
tent to remain philosophically vague and sentimental like Beard 
and Parrington must recognize: the alternative possibility of Fas- 
cism. He must state frankly that as the Jeffersonian tradition is 
now unmistakably becoming transformed into a proletarian 
movement, though with no small need of foreign Marxian support 
owing to its agrarian anarchistic sympathies; so, and much more 
easily, the Hamiltonian tradition, which has always dominated in 
actuality though rarely in popular conviction, has now the oppor- 
tunity by the slightest changes to transform itself into open Fascism. 
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The Liberation of American Literature, then, is a title of promise, 
but it is not necessarily a misnomer. It recognizes that our litera- 
ture has been in bondage to foreign traditions, and that only re- 
cently, with the solidification of the national personality, has it 
begun to express a congruous union of form and substance. Im- 
ported forms have previously entombed a lifeless substance. But 
now a vital substance is moulding old forms to its appropriate 
expression. Transcendentalism offered an escape from both imita- 
tion and social obligation into the minor forms of the metaphysical 
lyric, the value of which for art Mr. Calverton too much discounts. 
But he is surely right in sensing that our literature, when it has had 
any scope and vitality, has ordinarily been proletarian in assuming 
the point of view of the laborer and the common man. When the 
frontier disappeared and industrialism became inescapable, he 
points out, strikes began to occur and the novel became pessimistic. 
‘The later work of Mark Twain, the realistic fiction of Frank Norris 
and Stephen Crane, the anti-imperialistic poetry of Moody illustrate 
the effect of these changes upon art; and this art is generally con- 
sidered the work of the period which anticipates our best contempo- 
rary literature. 

But Mr. Calverton’s thesis would have been strengthened if he 
had not followed it so closely. At the very same time there was an 
outburst of romantic literature in the poetry of Hovey, in the novels 
of Crawford, in much of the sectional literature, and indeed in 
Crane’s own Red Badge of Courage. And this literature was neither 
particularly good as art nor has it been commonly held to introduce 
any significant modern work. Similarly in the contemporary field 
Mr. Calverton has shown no startling triumph of our liberation 
when he leaves the American novel in the sentimental embrace of 
Michael Gold and the camera’s eye of Dos Passos. At this point his 
Communistic sympathies have warped his literary judgment. He 
could have better made his point by contrasting to these writers a 
group of moderns who grope for aristocratic affiliations. He might 
have pointed out that Mrs. Wharton’s retreat into France and 
maudlin sentimentality cannot be explained by advancing years 
alone, and that Miss Glasgow’s satire of Richmond aristocrats is 
good-humored because she is really in sympathy with their illu- 
sions. But a better example is the poetry of Elinor Wylie. This 
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talented woman, when she sought to sustain her aristocratic out- 
look in the face of what seemed to her a period of disintegration, 
unable to draw sustenance from the American scene, adopted what 
was verbal in the casuistry of Donne, and scored her triumph by 
retreating within the narrowest circle where she polished the vaga- 
ries of feminine temperament into exquisite but decadent form. If 
to the poems of Miss Wylie Mr. Calverton had opposed the novels. 
of William Faulkner, his thesis would have received the confirma- 
tion of a striking contrast. For Faulkner puts into his novels as 
much Communism as has yet written itself anywhere into the na- 
tional temperament. He reveals almost to the point of horror the 
disintegration of our bourgeois system, the disappearance of its old 
religion and self-reliance, the breakdown of its conception and sys- 
tem of justice, and its perversion of the idea of social responsibility 
into ignoble snooping and hysterical lynching. And he reveals all 
this chiefly through the experiences of inarticulate and common 
men and with sympathy for their futile impulses toward the better 
life, while he satirizes the genteel and the prosperous for the addi- 
tional vices of hypocrisy and misuse of opportunity. While our 
economic life has become more and more Hamiltonian, there is 
abundant evidence that our art has been approaching the closer to 
the Jeffersonian or proletarian ideal. 

This discrepancy between our literature and our economic life, 
we are led to infer from the drift of Mr. Calverton’s argument, can 
only be resolved by a Communistic revolution. But it is just as 
possible that we may have a Fascist revolution, out of which in due 
time the aristocratic tradition will spring forth with real vitality. 
Like a host of modern writers, whose fallacy Roger Fry makes 
clear in his essay on “Art and Life,” Mr. Calverton generalizes too 
simply the complex relation between them. If we may accept the 
evidence of the past, literature typically presents the ideas and in- 
stitutions of men only as these have conditioned their modes of 
feeling and acting. Communism in Russia, as the machinery of 
social organization, it is to be presumed, will be no more and no less 
apparent in her good art than the aristocratic structure of the city 
state in Boccaccio or the dictatorship of Elizabeth in the plays of 
Shakespeare. But if art.is not a mere photograph of the surface of 
life, neither is it an obvious or a sufficient symbol of its soul. Even 
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the greatest art is limited by the nature of its material and the exi- 
gencies of formalization. Granted that the word ‘soul’ means the 
integration of attitudes in a society or an individual, unless we are 
to argue in a circle, this integration has to be of a certain sort before 
it can be translated into art. The Hebrews have been a well inte- 
grated people, but they have produced little art. Even when the 
right sort is present, only certain of its attitudes, apparently, get 
representation. Is the soul of the Elizabethan age to be found in the 
thin melodies of the madrigals, in the robust tragedies of Shake- 
speare, in the ornate allegory of Spenser, or in the somber prose 
of the King James’ version? Or if it is a deduction from all of 
them, is it not found also in the speeches, in the personality, of 
Elizabeth herself? The relationship between a work of art and its 
age is as complex as its relation to the personality of its creator. 
Art, then, is only one of the evidences which the historian may 
use. But to use it as historical documentation is as much to use it 
for other values than its own as when in Lewisohn it is valued for its 
moral or religious content. Such works as Mr. Calverton’s and Mr. 
Lewisohn’s testify to this fact when they allude to the high moral or 
historical value of a poem which they admit is second-rate as art, 
or vice versa; and when, also, they fall into a discussion of esthetic 
values only in examples which for them lack other interest. If, by 
definition, a work of art exists because it can by using other ma- 
terial than life give life a style and form superior to that which the 
comparative chaos of reality permits, the work of art itself is of 
first concern and of greater intelligibility. It clarifies the latent 
forms of our living, but not all of them, and not always the principal 
ones; and it adds the values of its own material, whether it be words 
or stone. Though it arises out of a consciousness of the limitations 
and imperfections of reality, it assumes its own limitations and 
seeks only for perfection within them. If one can find little merit in 
the confusions of Mr. Lewisohn, Mr. Calverton’s book, though 
valuable as a history of the American society, likewise represents 
an inherent weakness of that society, its subordination of every 
interest to an immediate utilitarian end. Statements here and there 
in his book, as well as some of his articles in The Modern Quarterly 
more to the point, show that he realizes the independent values of 
art. But he appears to believe that an impending economic crisis at 
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least temporarily forces their subordination. In our past it has 
usually been some moral crisis which has engulfed attention. But 
life is always on the brink of crisis. If we are ever to have the benefi- 
cent presence of art, it is surely time for a criticism to arise which is 
content to make the art in art its dominant concern. 

Epwin Berry Burcum 


An “Osyectivists’” ANTHOLOGY, edited by Louts 
5) 


Zukofsky. (To, Publishing Co.* 1932.) 


The difficulty in facing a ‘new’ work, critically, is first to see 
then to say something about it that in its particularity will be new 
also, certainly something that will be at least of an equal freshness 
with the work itself. But most often we set in motion an antiquated 
machine whose enormous creaking and heavy and complicated 
motions frighten the birds, flatten the grass and fill the whole coun- 
tryside with smoke. Zukofsky’s present work will yield nothing to 
that approach. 

His “Objectivists” Anthology of modern poetry is faulty, the 
poems presented are of uneven interest (he did not have a world of 
time, material or resources at his disposal) but it presents a new and 
valuable viewpoint toward the subject, a maximum objectification 
of the poetic means, together with some strikingly original work 
including the whole, to date, of his own long poem “A”. He has 
had something to say and has made a book of it, excellently. The 
preface should be read also but not stodgily. 

Had Ze not said it it would not have been said. It is the presenta- 
tion, simply, of certain new objects without obvious connection 
with the classics and which he entitles ‘poems’. These poems being 
in many cases outside the recognized limits of that which has been 
done before have, therefore, a tendency to emphasize the classical. 
And so, for the same reason, they suggest to the mind a classical 
which would be modern and which, in a sense, they represent. 
Certainly, unless it be discovered that out of that which has been 
accepted as classic excellence in the past a way has been found for 
an expansion of the sense to include the present, the former classic 


1American Agent: Bruce Humphries. 
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excellence must be said to be merely dead. But the new having 


emerged it affirms.as no copy could the continued existence of the 


old. 
Then appeared 
like a seal through a paper hoop 
the scarlet egg of the lunation 
roaring through the sky 
uprooting the brass trees 
passing noiselessly 
over the deserted cities 
over the ghosts in nickel shrouds 
over the moss green and purple headlands 
over the grey sea. 
(p. 84, Kenneth Rexroth, “Fundamental Disagreement with Two Contemporaries’’) 


By taking words, of which writing is solely made, and words 
which in the classical have been supposed to have an exact meaning 
and movement among themselves and by using them in a way (as 
stated above) to emphasize the worth of that which has existed be- 
fore while differing from it in form a purely objective method is at 
least intimated. 

The further room 

the root of light 

the staff 

given in the asian night 
carried across Europe 
planted in Glastonbury 


the unguent 
broken on the hair 


Bread figs cheese olives grapes wine 
the swords rest 
mustered for war on the field of law 
glories of kingdom 
o lord of herds 
and these 
objects 
the plume of mimosa 
brushing the roof 
(p. 167, Rexroth, “The Place for Yvor Winters’’) 


It is a poetry of conviction. It is not, surely, the law. Nor is it a 
treatise against the law. But it presents, with objective purity, that 
of which the law is made. These pieces, these lines, these words, 
neither are they fragments but their power is cumulative rather in 
tension than in story. There is nothing here that seductively takes 
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us up — as a man might carry a child. Nor is reason used to cudgel 
the mind into unwilling submission. The attack is by simple presen- 
tation, perhaps confrontation would be the better term. 

If Rexroth is the prime example, Rakosi reiterates the intent 


from a warmer level — 
An ideal 
like a canary 
singing in the dark 
for appleseed and barley 
(p. 49, Carl Rakosi, ““A Journey Away”) 


Zukofsky’s own long poem is of a similar choice but, again, a 
variant. It refuses to be understood as a series of pictures. It seems 
broken, over abbreviated. But unless I am mistaken, though a 
‘scene’ is often indicated, a ‘scene’ which is nearly always absent 
in Rexroth’s poems, the aggregate tonality, as with Rexroth, is the 
major objective. It is to make this up that the word-characters 
have been united and from it in each poem they take their con- 
notative significance in that case. 


On that morning when everything 
will be clear, 
Greeting, myself, Rimbaud 
with glasses, 
The world’s earth spread a rose, 
rose every particle, 
The palm of the hand lie open 
earth’s lily, 
One will see 
gravel in gravel 
Stray bits 
of burnt matches 
Glass, 
disused rubber, 
Scrape heels of shoes, 
and not trip, 
Not that one will get, see, 
more than particulars, 
Rest thee softly, softly rest. 
Preparing to receive the captain of industry, 
Emptied one full clothes closet and, when he came, 
Said — “My dear Magnus, here is entirely to yourself 
A closet for your suspenders.” . 
(p. 140-141, Louis Zukofsky, “A”’) 


Poems by Basil Bunting, Mary Butts, Robert McAlmon, T. S. 
Eliot, Frances Fletcher, Ezra Pound, George Oppen, Charles 
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Reznikoff, Jerry Reisman, R. B. N. Warriston and.W. C. Williams 
complete the list. _ 

All through the anthology an objective level is coughen The 
collaborations are added to show that the personality of the writer 
must be suspect. If a poem is made of words those words are not 
sacred. They may be arranged (provided they are capable of re- 
taining any meaning at all) in a somewhat new order and the 
sense perhaps be clarified. 

It is the gesture of collaboration, infuriating to nearly all writers, 
which is more important than the particular success of the pieces 
which have been used for the exercise. 

And so, the pcems making up this anthology and which Zukofsky 
has selected to point his purpose are various but they are success- 
fully displayed to hold an objective view of poetry which, in a 
certain way, clarifies it, showing it to be not a seductive arrange- 
ment of scenes, sounds and colors so much as a construction each 
part of which has a direct bearing on its meaning as a whole, an 
objectification of significant particulars. 

The music of Bach has been adopted by Zukofsky in his own 
poem particularly as a pattern. In Bach, not as with the music of 
some other later composers, it seems not to be the purpose to seduce 
the sense by leading it away from the value of the notes (words) as 
musical particulars. On the contrary, though a sequence of sounds 
is attained it is never a ‘burden’ of necessity less than themselves. 


W. C. WILtiams 


Tue Opyssey or Homer, translated by T. E. Shaw. 
(Oxford. 1932.) $3.50. 


The Odyssey stands among the few epics that are worth reading for 
their story alone. The “Inferno” of the Divine Comedy is another 
such; possibly one might add Beowulf, the Niebelungenlied, and one 
or two more. Generally in the earlier epics our interest is archeo- 
logical, or we seize on projecting details. We may be ‘interested’ 
in the J/iad, and we may respond to many of its individual episodes, 
but it is not easy for a modern reader to respond to the [iad as a 
whole. The “Purgatorio” and “Paradiso” make their appeal only 
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when we have mastered their theology; Paradise Lost and The 
Messiah, although they require nothing like the same degree of 
preliminary foraging, are propagators of a still too recent ethico- 
religious point of view; Orlando Furioso is a splendid jest; Spitteler’s 
three epics are ingenious fours de force. The Odyssey, while it never 
rises to the hugeness and terror of the J/iad— the writer of the 
Odyssey lived, as ““T. E. Shaw” asserts in the preface to his present 
translation, “‘too long after the heroic age to feel assured and 
large’ — is a charming, sometimes exciting tale, which, by virtue 
of the clarity and varied colorfulness of its pictures and situations, 
no translation can wholly destroy. 

Nor can any translation wholly convey it. It is a commonplace 
that every poem is essentially untranslatable into another language, 
although this refers primarily to lyric and dramatic poems where 
in one way or another the whole body of the words is the carrier 
of the meaning. In an epic the problem of finding an adequate 
equivalent is less baffling, for there is a relatively stable ‘prose 
meaning’ which any style provided it is clear enough can convey. 
But to give something of the tone of the original, to give its swing, 
to imitate its persuasiveness, is a less simple task. There arise un- 
answerable questions in comparative psychology: How did this 
alliteration or that broken rhythm sound to a Greek ear? What was 
the intuited quality, and what device does the English language 
afford for approximating that quality most nearly? In other words, 
there is not one variable but two: a different language, and a 
different audience. Furthermore it can be assumed that a contem- 
porary reader’s responses are not those of a reader contemporaneous 
with Chapman or with Pope; and if we grant the Odyssey a certain 
naturalness, the alexandrines or heroic couplets of earlier translations 
are not adequate to express that naturalness today. What shall we 
use? The watered-down King-James-Version style of Butcher and 
Lang? I can never read far in their translation without being lulled 
into a doze. The dactyllic hexameters of Cotterill? There is no 
apriori objection to using this verse-form, but neither is there, as 
Cotterill seems to think, an apriori argument in favor of it. Even if 
the same rhythm would (so far as its effect was pertinent) carry the 
same quality to a contemporary as to an ancient audience — a most 
doubtful supposition — there is still no possibility of achieving in 
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English a dactyl that will sound remotely like a Greek or Latin 
dactyl, for theirs is made of along and two short syllables, ours-of an 
accented and two unaccented. Not even Cotterill’s ingenious care 
to make the long and the accented syllable coincide can succeed in 
making the dactyllic hexameter an ‘equivalent’ of what the verse- 
form is in the Greek, for an English-reading ear simply takes no 
notice of long and short syllables; what it hears are accents. And 
questions of dactyls apart, there is little excuse for anyone’s using 
verse-forms nowadays — popularity and convention no longer 
excuse them — for ideas that can be expressed in prose. 

It is well, then, that T. E. Shaw (it seems only sporting to call 
the former Colonel Lawrence by that name since he has reasons for 
wishing it) has chosen prose as his medium for re-conveying the 
Odyssey. And a fairly simple prose, not one that apes poetry. Com- 
pare Shaw’s version, at more or less random spots, with Butcher 
and Lang’s: 

Butcher and Lang: 
“Old man, truly the dogs went nigh to be the death of thee.” 


Shaw: 
“One moment more, father, and the dogs would have killed you.” 


Butcher and Lang: 

“The wind that bare me from Ilios brought me nigh to the Cicones, even to Is- 
marus, whereupon I sacked their city and slew the people.” 
Shaw: 

“From Ilion the wind served me to near Ismarus of the Cicones. I sacked the city 
and slew them.” 


Butcher and Lang: 

“Then Odysseus of many counsels looked fiercely at him and said. . . . 
Shaw: 

“Deep Odysseus glared at him and thundered. .. .” 


” 


Consider also Shaw’s ability to make effective use of adjectives — 
an important token of stylistic maturity — in such sentences as 
“|, . shook down for him a couch of springy twigs, which he cov- 
ered with the great thick hairy goat-skin that was his own sleeping 
mat.” 

Such virtues make the translation’s faults forgivable, though all 
the more astounding. Every now and then a sentence falls flat. 
When Odysseus’ mother, visited in the Lower World, is describing 
affairs at home she says of Penelope, ‘“‘The nights drag through for 
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her heavily and her days are wet with tears,” and a moment later, 
of Telemachus, “He is invited everywhere.” This leap from the 
pseudo-poetic to the flatly humdrum is an annoying blemish in 
what should have been a dramatic passage. Perhaps Shaw felt the 
badness of it, for two sentences later he intemperately atones. 
“Old age grows crankily upon him” (said of Laertes, Odysseus’ 
father) is a neat way of putting it, but at this point Shaw is author, 
not translator. The sentence is an interpolation; there is nothing in 
Homer to suggest it. 

Shaw’s brief preface, speculating about the Odyssey and its 
author, is provocative. One need not accept his opinions as true or 
even as always well-grounded; they are nevertheless a reminder 
that our knowledge of ‘Homer’ is almost nothing, and that 
scholars’ guesses about him are by no means the last word. Was he, 
as Shaw asserts, a bookish city-bred man who afterwards retired 
to the country and was fond of dogs; an enthusiastic but uncrit- 
ical reader of the Ziad, which he imitated and borrowed from 
whenever he saw fit? It may be so. And yet I demur at Shaw’s 
denial that the Odyssey is great art, at his contention that “every 
big situation is burked and the writing is soft,” at his treatment of 
the poem as a mere tale. Even in his own matter-of-fact translation 
it is more than that. It is an epic, and one of the greatest; though 
we may readily admit it to be a very different kind of epic from the 
Iliad. For my own part I would agree that in scattered individual 
passages the [/iad achieves the greater poetic intensity — 


The old priest went forth in silence along the shore of the vast-resounding sea, 
where coming to a secluded place he called on Prince Apollo, son of fair-haired Leto: 
“Hear me, god of the silver bow, lord of Chrysé and holy Cilla, mighty ruler of 
Tenedos, deliverer from the mouse-plague. If ever I have built you acceptable 
shrines, if ever I have burned fat thigh-pieces of bulls and goats, listen to my 
prayer: let your arrows be payment to the Greeks for my anguish.” 

Such was his prayer, and Phoebus Apollo heard him. Down from Olympus’ peaks 
he strode with wrath in his heart, bearing on his shoulders the bow and the covered 
quiver. The arrows clattered angrily on his shoulders as he moved. His coming was 
like the night. 


There is nothing in the Odyssey that seems to me quite up to this. 
Nor does the Odyssey contain any character so dramatically alive 
as the [/iaad’s Helen, nor any passage so moving as:Helen’s cry to 
Hector: ‘‘O brother of me that am a bitch. . . .” (J/iad, Book V1). 
But such admissions should not blind us to the Odyssey’s superiority 
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in color, variety, story, and sophistication. It is useless to ask which 
is the greater poem. Each has an unchallengeable greatness of its 
own. 

Their comparison, however, suggests a hope that Airman Shaw, 
or someone equally capable of achieving his concision, will one of 
these days undertake a translation of the J/iad. Europe’s first 
great epic will never reach its proper audience through the singsong 
rendering (lately republished in The Modern Library) of Lang, 
Leaf and Meyers. 

Puitip WHEELWRIGHT 


THE SLEEPWALKERS, by Hermann Broch. Translated 
from the German by Willa and Edwin Muir. 
(Little, Brown. 1932.) $3.00. 


The typical German novel, whatever its individual peculiarities, 
seems to have one recognizable trait. It bulges. I don’t mean 
merely that it occupies a large number of pages, though this is 
likely to be true also. The vastness to which I refer is of intent 
rather than of achievement, and of reference rather than of size. 
It can be stated briefly as an attempt to deal with the greater 
part of the universe all at once. The danger to any such audacious 
attempt is a resultant emptiness — an insufficiency of constitutive 
details. Or if the novelist’s industry is equal to his purpose, the 
details may still be fragmentary and disordered, rattling about like 
the springs and cogwheels in a broken clock. 

Hermann Broch’s novel, The Sleepwalkers, fails in just this way. 
Herr Broch is a young man (I infer his youth from his novel, and 
from the fact that it is his first) with a flair for philosophy and with 
a considerable sensitivity to the philosophical lessons implicit in the 
march of events. He is a novelist, if one may put it so, by a kind of 
illicit conversion: the great novelists of Europe — Tolstoy, Dostoi- 
evsky, Proust, and Mann (I am not speaking here of England and 
America) — have been in a non-official way philosophers; Herr 
Broch, an original and often provocative philosopher, has therefore 
seized on the novel as a medium for the display, or rather for the 
exemplification, of his philosophical ideas. The consequent faults 
are pretty much what might have been expected. 
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Throughout the latter part of the book there is scattered a series 
of essays on “Disintegration of Values,” whose role, structurally 
considered, is similar to that of Tolstoy’s essays on history, in War 
and Peace: they sum up and generalize the philosophical signifi- 
cance of the narrated events. They seem to me the most interesting, 
in fact the only consistently interesting part of the novel. Their 
substance is, in the main, that our cultural disintegration proceeds 
from a ruthless logical compartmentalism: the logic of the army 
drives it to the exploitation of all its resources for demolishing cities 
and exterminating peoples, the logic of the business man drives him 
to exploit commercial resources in order to dominate his business by 
destroying competition, the logic of the painter drives him to ex- 
cesses of surrealism, the logic of the revolutionist drives him to an 
acceptance of revolution as an end in itself. Through this speciali- 
zation, not only of function but of ideals that different functions 
entail, the Western world has won its achievements, and through 
the same means it is rushing to its doom. “‘ War is war,” “‘ business 
is business,” “‘art is art,” “duty for duty’s sake” — these ma- 
terializations of what logicians call the Law of Identity must invari- 
-ably lead — have, in fact, long been leading — toa disintegration of 
important values; for values are organic, and to endure they must 
be interrelated with the whole of human experience. As soon as we 
isolate them and examine each separately, they lose their character, 
the life goes out of them. War loses its nobility, business its integ- 
rity, painting becomes abstractionism, philosophy a set of deduc- 
tions from abstract postulates, love turns into sex. In religion, the 
personal God made visible in the Trinity becomes an unintelligible 
pure concept, lost in “the infinite neutrality of the Absolute.” By 
this “radical application, one might even say by the unleashing, of 
logic,” by this “removal of the point of plausibility to a newplane 
of the infinite,” man’s life is perverted so that “he is helplessly 
caught in the mechanism of the autonomous value-systems, and 
can do nothing but submit himself to a particular value that has be- 
come his profession, he can do nothing but become a function of that 
value — a specialist, eaten up by the radical logic of the value into 
whose jaws he has fallen.” 

Herr Broch, then, has something important to say — this is not 
all of it; nor do I always readily follow him — about that pecul- 
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iarly modern field of inquiry, the philosophy of history. But he 
could have said it, I think, just as well if he had written simply 
his group of essays and stopped. Instead, he has chosen to follow 
the plan of War and Peace: of exemplifying the general ideas in 
actual situations arranged in the form of a novel, and of allowing 
the essay, brought in to punctuate the novel by installments, to 
serve as a running commentary and eventual judgment on the 
events. The attempt is misguided, not only because Herr Broch is 
no Tolstoy — so much need not have been expected — but because 
he lacks even the sensitivity towards characters and situations that 
one can legitimately demand of a good novelist. The characters are 
mostly paper men and women, pieced together from descriptions 
of their behavior and filled out with odd scraps of theory. August 
Esch is made to have an unconvincing and tedious obsession of 
Nentwig — in imitation, I suppose, of Dostoievsky. Joachim von 
Pasenau is made to follow an unknown man quite unaccountably, 
as a whim — in imitation, I suppose, of Gide. And the all too 
mechanically broken-up surface of Part III, with its unrelated 
themes of Gédicke the bricklayer mangled by an exploding trench, 
of the amputation of Lieutenant Jaretzki’s poison-gassed arm, of 
the Salvation Army girl in Berlin, in addition to the main story and 
the interpolated remarks on values, suggests the influence of Dos 
Passos or else, more indirectly, of Joyce. 

It is in the spontaneously ironic passages that Broch is most 
effective, and the more grim the irony the more successfully, on the 
whole, he conveys it. He is good enough when describing the 
awkwardly uneventful first night of Joachim’s and Elizabeth’s 
marriage — “Nevertheless after some eighteen months they had 
their first child.” He captures the attention unequivocally with 
such a description as: 

When Gédicke, a bricklayer in the Landwehr, was unearthed from the ruins of 
his trench, his mouth, gaping as if for a scream, was filled with earth. His face was 
a blackish blue, and he had no discernible heart-beat. Had not the two ambulance 
men who found him made a bet about his survival he would simply have been re- 
buried immediately. That he was fated to see the sun again and the sunny world, he 
owed to the ten cigarettes which the winner of the bet was due to receive. 

He could not be said to have revived under artificial respiration, although both 
men toiled and sweated over him, but they carried him off and observed him closely, 


abusing him from time to time because he so obstinately refused to solve the riddle 
of his life, the riddle of his death; and they were tireless in shoving him under the 
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doctors’ noses. So the object of their bet lay for four whole days in a field hospital 
without moving and with a blackened skin. . 

It was only piecemeal, half a cigarette at a time, so to speak, that the life returned 
to his body... . 


But the situations, although individually sometimes effective, 
are not enough connected in feeling with one another nor with the 
novel’s principal thesis. As a result, what holds the novel together 
is not a unified sensibility but merely a unified philosophy, a logic 
rather than a style; the synthesis is intellectually calculated, not 
dramatically imagined. Isn’t this a phase of that very disintegration 
of values that Herr Broch deplores? 

StuarT Dunn 
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